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INTRODUCTION. 



Ferxs, or, as they arc usually termed, Filices, arc the highest 
division of cryptogamic botany. They arc leafy plants, the 
leaflets, or fronds, rising from a rhizoma, this rhizoma creeping 
upon, or below, the surface of the ground, or rising upwards 
into the air. 

In the Linnsean system, Ferns are the division Filices, of the 
twenty-fourth class, termed Cryptogamia, They are in the 
second class of **Lindley*8 Natural System," and are called 
AcrogenSf the division being Filicales. There are no less than 
one hundred and ninety-two genera, and two thousand and forty 
species, about one half of which are now cultivated in Great 
Britain. 

Ferns, by their exquisite beauty, great variety, and singularity 
of the reproductive organs, deservedly rank high amongst cul- 
tivated plants. Among them may be found innumerable diversity 
of form, size, and habit of growth; they are to be met with 
in almost all parts of the globe, but most abundantly in the 
tropical regions. Some species grow to the height of forty or 
fifty feet, bearing their elegant fronds in the most graceful 
attitudes, those of the Norfolk Island Tree Fern, the Dick- 
sania antarctica, frequently measure twenty feet, while on the 
other hand those of the diminutive Hymenophyllum tunbrid- 
gense — a British example, scarcely exceed an inch; others, as 
the Lygodium tribe, twine round the nearest support in fan- 
tastic wreaths in every direction. Some varieties owe their chief 
beauty to the farinose powder covering the under side of the 
fronds, sometimes of a rich golden hue, in others of a silvery 
whiteness. 

As decorative plants in our hothouses and conservatories, Ferns 
stand unrivalled. True they do not possess the gorgeous col- 
our, which at one period or other of their growth, forms the 
chief glory of most other plants which we so diligently culti- 
vate; but, notwithstanding this, the evergreen species of Ferns 
maintain an unfailing interest; young fronds, with their delicate 
VOL. I. B 
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• constantly appearing, and more mature ones as th( 
igh the different stages towards fructification, gain fr< 
every change. 
additional argument in their favour is, that in mi 
situations, where other plants could not exist. Ferns will 
only grow, but impart a character which can be attained 
no other means. 

Although Ferns arc now so generally cultivated, yet perha] 
no class of plants is so little understood. This arises partlj 
from the great difficulty of the subject, for in no other do wm 
find such uncertainty both in classification and names, and partly 
from the fact that no work exists which, whilst being within 
the reach of all, shall possess accurate coloured figures of the 
plants described, without the assistance of which it is almi 
impossible to detect the minute differences which in many 
stances form the chief distinction between the species. T 
desideratum it is the object of the author of the present worl 
to supply, for the valuable works of Sir William llookerj 
Bauer, Blume, Bolton, Brown, Dryander, F^e, Willdcnow, 
.Sprengel, Greville, Hcdwig, Kaulfuss, Kunze, Link, Martens, 
Galleotti, Moore, Newman, Plumicr, Presl, Sadler, Schkuhr, 
Schotl, Suminski, Swartz, Weher, Mohr, Smith, Langsdorff, 
Fischer, Gaudichaud, Bury, Mirbel, Lindsay, Desvaux, Linneus, 
etc., are either too expensive, or do not contain alt the informa- 
tion required in the present day. 

Although the present work is exclusively confined to the 
delineation of the Ferns indigenous or introduced into England 
from other countric, still a fev words upon the Ferns of the 
Ancient World will not prove uninteresting. There are fossil 
as well as recent Ferns, and of the former species all which 
now remains of them are their pictures, printed by nature upon, 
stones. Ncvei'thcless in some instances, these monuments are' 
*o perfect, that occasionally not only are the veinleCs accuratcljT 
imprinted, luit the form of fructification is beautifully shewn. 

The great majority of the fossil Ferns arc found in the coal 
measnres, and nearly all the species arborescent, and this 
la»t feature is the more remarkable, because in the present 
day no Tree Ferns grow in Great Britain, clearly illustrating 
that a very different climate existed in this country then, thi 
we now enjoy. If we turn to the Tropical regions 
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INTRODUCTION. Vll 

still find a parallel. Tree Ferns of great size are there iiour- 
ishingy consequently it is not improbable in that far-distant 
period, when Ferns were arborescent in England, that a much 
warmer temperature, a more humid air, and in short a more 
tropical climate then existed. 

It is perhaps not generally known except to Geologists, that 
of the Ferns found fossil, none of the species have been found 
growing in the present age. 

Of the fossil Ferns the following classification may be 
briefly enumerated: — 

Faehj/pUris — ^Two species: from the oolite formation. 
Cjfelopterii — Four species in the coal formation, one in tlio 

oolite, and one in the transition rocks. 
SphenopUrU — Nearly forty species. 
Olauopterii — ^Two species in the coal, one in the lias, and one 

in the oolite. 
Neuropteris — Twenty-four species in the coal, three in the new 

red sandstone, one in the muschelkalk, and one in the 

anthracite of Savoy. 
OdaiUcpteru — Five species in the coal formation. 
Anomopteris — One species in the new red sandstone. 
TomiopUrii — Three species in the lias and oolite. 
PeeopUrU — Sixty species in the coal, ten in the oolite, two 

in the lias, and one in the beds above the chalk. 
Lmehapteris — Two species in the coal formation. • 
CkUhropteris — One species in the lias. 
SehizopterU — One species in the coul measure. 
OtopUris. 
Caulopteris, 

Altogether enumerating about one hundred and seventy species, 
amongst which some of the most beautiful are Pecopteris 
adiantoideSy Lanchopteris mantelli, Tceniopteris vittatay Neurop- 
teris loshiiy Odonopteris minor, and Sphenopteris crenata. 

In conclusion it will be necessary, in as few words as possi- 
ble, to describe the various terms which will be used from time 
to time in the delineation of the Ferns; and I cannot do this 
better than adopt the excellent descriptions given in "Smith's 
Genera of Ferns:" — 

Ferns consist of fronds or leaves, which are produced from 
a rhizoma; the fronds unfold in a spiral manner, and are 
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INTRODUCTION IX 

junction of the next superior pair of venules; or all the 
venations are nearly uniform and combined^ forming equal or 
unequal-sided areoles, with all the veins joined together, when 
they are termed reticulated; or they are irregularly joined, 
whilst at the same time the areoles have produced from their 
sides, excurrent -or recurrent, simple branched or branchiate, 
straight or uncinate, free or conniving veins, which terminate 
in the unequal-sided areoles, and are called compound anas- 
tomosing. When the veinlets are superficial and distinct, plain 
or elevated, they are termed external, but when buried in the 
frond itself, and then frequently indistinct, internal. 

THE BEPRODDCTIVE ORGANS. 

The sporangiferous receptacle is a thickened point or length- 
ened portion of the ultimate venules; when it is formed on their 
apex, it is called terminal; when between their base and apex, 
medial; when on the point of the forking, axillary; when on 
the angular crossings, or points of confluence of two or more 
venules, compital; when a portion or the whole of the disc of 
the frond is changed in texture, and occupied closely by the 
sporangia, amorphous. Mostly superficial, sometimes immersed, 
(internal,) or considerably elevated and then globose or columnar. 

The sporangia are globose, oval, or pyriform, transparent 
unilocular cases, and each is surrounded by an elastic articu- 
lated ring, or without a ring, then sometimes oblong opaque, and 
multilocular. They are mostly pedicellate, very rarely sessile; 
are produced in crowded masses termed sori, on each recep- 
tacle, very seldom solitary or few; sometimes pilose, and a 
number frequently abortive and deformed. 

The sori are collections of sporangia, and have the same 
form, position, and dimension as the receptales, consequently 
are round, elongated, or amorphous, and are placed on or close 
to the margin of the frond or segment, (called marginal,) or 
between the margin and midrib, (intramarginal,) or close to 
the midrib, (costal;) when elongated, are either oblong or linear, 
making a continuous or broken line, forming an angle with 
the midrib or margin, (transverse.) The sori are each furnished 
with a membranaceous covering, called an indusium, which 
rises from a receptacle, and is of various forms; or the sori 
are naked, that is without an indusium. 
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The indusium is a plane^ or vaulted, or cup-shaped membrane, 
produced from the receptacle of each sorus, called special, and 
generally falls off (deciduous,) as it becomes replicate. When 
produced from the centre of the receptacle, it is central; 
when on one side, lateral; and when its base is attached all 
round the base or margin, calyciform. When central it is usually 
orbicular, with its margin depressed and free all round, or it 
is inflated. When lateral, it is either reniform, oval, or oblong; 
and attached by a point or base of one side, or linear, and its 
whole length fastened on the one side of an elongated recep- 
tacle, the other side being free. When calyciform, it is entire 
and globose; but after a time it opens with an entire or lacin- 
iated margin, forming a cup which contains the sporangia. 
Frequently all the margin or lobules of the frond are changed 
in texture, forming an accessary indusium, with which the 
interior lateral attached special indusium more or less connives; 
united, they form a vertical or reflexed, continuous or urccolate 
calyciform, or bilabiate marginal cyst, which contains the spo- 
rangia, and opens exteriorly. Sometimes the whole of the sori 
of each segment are inclosed within a universal indusium, 
which is formed by the revolute margin of fertile contracted 
fronds. 

E. J. LOWE. 
Obsertatory^ Beeston, May 16fft., 1855. 
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POLYPODIACE^. R. Brown. 

This very interesting division of Ferns have the sporangia, 
which are more or less transparent, of an oval or round form. 
The sporangia are all unilocular and pedicellate. Sometimes, 
but very seldom, they are sessile. 

The opening of the seed vessels runs transversely, and the 
sporangia, in the greatest number, are supplied with an elastic 
ring, which surrounds them vertically, and is articulated, 
(jointed.) In a few examples, this ring instead of being 
vertical, is found to be oblique. 



TRIBE I. 

GYMNOGRAMMA. Desvaux. 

This tribe takes its name from the circumstance that the 
linear sori are not frimished with an indusium, and are there- 
fore naked. The derivation of the word Gymnogramma being 
from the Greek gymnoB — naked, and gramma — writing. 

The veins in the frond are branched, and their apices are 
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powder. The form of the frond is bipinnate, and the pinnae 
are lanceolate-acuminate, with roundish ovate pinnules, which 
are dentate in a slight degree, distant, and pinnatifid. The 
frond rises out of a fasciculate erect rhizoma, making a dense, 
compact, golden plant. A third of the frond nearest the base 
is naked, that is, devoid of pinnse. 

The sori are medial and terminal, and are very conspicuous. 

All the young curled-up fronds are densely covered with 
golden powder, the stem itself being a pale yellowish green, 
which gradually changes to a shining black as the frond becomes 
more mature; the changes commencing at the base, and being 
continued upwards. The pinnules curl upwards, leaving the 
midrib of the pinnrc in a hollow. 

Gymnogramma chrysophylla varies when raised from seed. 
Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, has a very pretty pale variety 
amongst the magnificent collection of Ferns cultivated there. This 
species varies considerably in size, form, and in the colour of the 
farina, according to the heat of the stove in which it is grown. 

Many persons have experienced difficulties in the cultivation 
of this lovely plant; yet in a rich soil, mingled with plenty 
of washed sand, and placed in a stove, it grows luxuriantly; 
indeed my own experience proves it to be an easy species to 
manage. One half of the plants lost by gardeners, not only 
of this species, for the evil is common to all others, is in con- 
sequence of the pots being imperfectly drained. Let the plants 
have abundance of drainage, and use care to prevent the soil 
from washing amongst it, and if properly attended to in 
watering, etc., I will guarantee that the mortality amongst 
plants will very sensibly diminish. The most durable material 
to use between the soil and the drainage is the water-moss, 
(any of the several species of Sphctgnum;) it is common upon 
most of the English bogs. This moss retains moisture, and is 
many months before it decays; it seems to have the double 
advantage of preserving the plant well-drained, and at the 
same time the roots are kept cool and moist. 

This species is now becoming common, being so readily raised 
from spores. It is in the Fern Catalogues of Messrs. Hen- 
derson, of Pine-apple Place; E. (j. Henderson, of the Wellington 
Nursery; Rollisson, of Tooting; and Backhouse, of York. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 




GTMNOGRAMMA CALOMELANOS. 
Kaulfuss. Moobe. 



Oj/nmogramme calootelanoi, 
CeropltrU calomelatia, 
AcnuMchum ealomelttnot. 






Ednzb. Spbehobl. 
Line. Fbb. 

LmifXITH. ScHKUHB. 
IiAKOBDOBrF AND FtSCHKK. 
BlDDI. WlLLDEMOW. 
SVABTZ. HcHBOLDT. 
LlNMfUS. 
SCHKDHB. 



Oymnogramma — Naked writiog. Calomclano* — Betiuliful black. 



This graceful and fine species, known as one of the Silver 
Ferns, from the under side of the fronds being covered with 
a farinose powder, is one of the most ornamental of the stove 
species. It is a native of the West Indies, Jamaica, St. 
Domingo, Guiana, Brazil, Mexico, the Island of St. Catharine, 
the Caribbce Islands, etc. An evergreen Fern. 

It is a much larger Fern than Gymnogramma chrytopkyUa, 
the fronds on mjr specimen exceeding three feet in length, the 



Lower fbnrtem inches befny destxtote of pimoe. Tlie midrto^ 
fCipes, asad rachis, are an. ebony biaciu tenaiiial and rnui^ firam 
IK Tipr^ht nwrrrniitp rtnzoma: the tizst tfaxee incfae» ahawe 
•lie rhixoma bmi^ corcrpd ^roh p r omin ent hair, or thin, scales^ 
mf a oTown coianr. The jonn^ frunda are of a pale green 
coionr. The npper side of the frond ia of a dull green. cdIout, 
whiUt beneath, it is rendered ot a dull creannr white, fixnn 
the rarino^e powder spread jver it; :he stem of the young 
&ond ia densely covered ^th. this powder. Hie fiirm of the 
trond i» bi-^ubtripinnate. with ianceoiate-acuminate pinnules, 
.ind lengthened acaminate-tobe'i -esnients. The pinnie stand 
up vertically ^m the midnb :o which they are attaidted, 
the audrib conaequentiy bein^ in a boilow between them, whilst 
their sections curi down. Leaving the central vein^ to which, 
they also are attached^ above "hem. The ixonds spixng^ fimm 
all roimd the crown at the rhizoma« bending outwards and 
ultimately weeping at the apices, leaving the plant very hollow 
in the centre. 

The sori are branched* metiial. oblique, and coniiuenty indeed 
verv neariv covering each -ieinnent. 

Mr. Moore remarks in his ** Genera and Species of Cultbrar 
Ced Fems,*^ that Gf/mnogramma '^lomt^anos not un£reqtientlT 
goes under the name of (x. pfr*$riaua in the English gardens. 

The same cultivation as G. ckrysopA^Oa suits ttuB Fern, 
it however reqtures a lanier pot than that species. 

This species is raised 6^ely thim sporules. It is in die Fern 
Catalogues of the before-named nurservmen. 

The illustration is from a verv tine specimen in mv own 
collection. 




PottloB of 1 TODDf Frond - upper >ldt. 

GTMNOGRAMMA TARTAREA. 
Desvaux. Shitb. Moore. 



Oymnogramma tarlareum, 
SttKtonttit dealbala, 
Acrcitichun tartareum, 
Ceropterit tartarta, 
Oymnoyrcmma deal6ala, 
Ogmnogramme tartarta. 



Kin LF CSS. WiLLDBHOW. 

WlLLDBBOW. 

SWABTZ. 

LiHK. Fbe. 

Of 80 MB Authors, 



Gymaoffra 



—Waked writing, 



I'arlarea — I ufernal. 



The present Fern more nearly resembles Gymnogramma 
calomelanoa than any other species, the chief difference being 
the form and position of the segments. It is a beautiful ever- 
green atove species, a native of Mexico, and of the warmer 
portion of America. The fronds are sometimes three feet long, 
usually about two feet; the colour of the upper side is a heavy 
dull green, and beneath it is completely covered with a pure 
snowy white farinose powder. The form of the frond it bi- 
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subtripinnate^ having laaceolate-acuminate pinnules, and rounded 
segments, which are distant, the lower ones being lobed. The 
colour of the stipes, rachis, and the midrib of the pinuie is 
black, and terminal, rising from an erect fasciculate rhizoma. 

The soir are linear-medial, oblique, branched, and ultimately 
become confluent. 

In a frond of three feet in length, the lower ten inches are 
naked; the pinnae are nearly flat, so that the midrib is not in 
a hollow, as with O. calamelanos. The base of the frond and 
the upper portion of the rhizoma are thickly studded with hairs, 
or thin brown scales. The young frond is of a pale green 
colour, and covered with white farina. The fronds are placed 
more horizontal than in G. calomelanos, yet leaving the centre 
hollow. 

The farina is purer white than that of O. calomelanos. It 
requires the same cultivation as the former species. 

A tolerably abundant species, and easily propagated from 
spores. It is in the Fern Catalogues of most nurserymen. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, for some 
beautiful fronds of O, tartarea. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 




PprtlDn of » youDg Frond— i 



GYMNOGRAMMA OCHRACEA. 
pREsi,. Moore. 



Oj/maogramna nuuioni. 


Or soKi Adtkobs. 


Oymnogramme ocArarra, 


Kdnzb. 


Ceroplerii mattonl. 


Line. Fbi. 



Ojfmnogramma — Naked writing. Oekraeea — Yellow. 

"WiiKRE it is requisite to delineate several Ferns in the 
same tribe, all of whicli chance to be exceedingly beautiful, it 
is somewhat difficult to describe each species in suitable lan- 
guage. Larger in size, more graceful in form, yet less brilliant 
in the colour of the farinose powder than Qymnogramma chry- 
Bophylla, this Fern cannot nevertheless be otherwise than greatly 
admired. It is a very ornamental, compact, evergreen stove 
species; a native of Peru, 

Both G. ochracra and G. chryaophylla are more numerously 
supplied with fronds than either O. calomelanos or G. tartarca. 

The fronds are usually not much more than a foot in length; 
however two specimens which are in my possession have them 
two feet long. 
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The colour of the upper surface of the frond is bright 
shining green, beneath it is covered with an ochre yellow 
powder. The fronds are terminal, rising from a tufted rhizoma; 
they are bipinnate, with lanceolate-acuminate pinnae, and having 
oblong-linear narrow dentate pinnules. In a frond two feet 
in length, the lower fourteen inches are naked; the base being 
more scantily supplied with hairs than is the case either with 
O. calomelanos or O. tartarea. The young unfolded frond 
is of a darker green than in either of the before-mentioned 
species, and is more thickly covered with the yellow farina. 

The form of the frond of G. ochracea before it is unfolded, 
is very different to the other OymnogrammcLSy for it is con- 
vex, and only immediately below the apex concave with respect 
to the rhizoma; whilst in the other three species before described 
it is concave. 

The sori are medial, being somewhat scattered on the veins. 

It is very readily propagated from spores. 

A similar treatment in the cultivation of this Fern to that 
adopted with G, chrysophylla will be found to answer remark- 
ably well; indeed it seems less delicate than any of the Ferns 
yet described. 

This tolerably abundant species is to be found in the Cata- 
logues of Messrs. RoUisson, of Tooting; Henderson, of Pine- 
apple Place; and Backhouse, of York. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 

Fronds for examination have been kindly forwarded by Mr. 
Henderson, of Wentworth; Mr. Ingram, of the Royal Gardens, 
Windsor; and Mr. E. Cooling, Nurseryman, Derby. 




Portion of mature Frond— under aide. 



GYMNOGRAMMA SULPHUREA. 



Desvaux. Moore. Kaulfuss. Presl. 



PLATE V. 



Chftnnogramme sulphurea, 
Ceropferi* sulphurea, 
Acrosiichum sulphureum, 



KUMZB. 

Fee. 

SwARTz. Spbenobl. Schkuhb. 



Oymnogramma — Naked writing. 



8u Iphurea — Sulphur-coloured. 



This exquisitely beautiful Fern is one of the most interesting 
of the powdery kinds; it should be in every collection. The 
form of the frond is extremely elegant, the pinnae being in 
pairs, and more widely apart than in Gymnogramma chryso- 
phylla: those nearest the base of the frond are small and of 
a triangular form, gradually becoming larger and more acu- 
minate as they become farther removed from the rhizoma, 
and attain the greatest length in the centre of the frond. 

It is a native of Jamaica. 

It appears to be a delicate species, requiring considerable 
care and attention in order to grow it successfully. 

O. sulphurea is a stove Fern. 

The fronds are fragile and delicate, attaining a length of 
from six to ten inches. The upper surface is a pale green 
colour, whilst beneath it is profusely covered with a brilliant 
sulphur-yellow farinose powder. The frond, which is bipinnate, 
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has the pinnae of a lanceolate-acuminate form, and with oblong- 
obtu-^e pinnatifid pinnules, wedge-shaped at the bttse, the mar<nn 
being dentate. The fronds rise out of an erect fasciculate 
rhizonia. 

The sori, which are linear, are forked obliquelv, becoming, 
when fully mature, confluent and nearly covering the whole 
frond. 

Mr. Ilcndorson, of Wentworth, has kindiv communicated 
plants and fn^nds of this species. I am also indebted to Mos>r*. 
Booth and Son, of the Flottbocker Nursen^-, Hamburg, for 
others, and to Air. Norman, of Hull, for fronds. 

G. sulphumi is not common in cultivation; it is in the Fern 
Catalogues of Messrs. A. Henderson, of Pino-applc Place; 
Backhouse, of York; and Booth and Son, of Hamburg. 

1l\\U species requires more washed sand to be mixed with 
the soil than most otlier Ferns, plenty of drainage, and it mu>t 
not be allowed to heeome too drv. 

The ilhistration i-^ from a frond kindly communicated bv Afr. 
Henderson, of \\'entworth. 






GYMNOGRAMMA RUFA. 
Desvauk. Moork. Smith. Kaulfuss. Pkesl. 



Ggmnogrami 
Neitmgramif 

GymiuigrBm, 



" ae»mtMata, 

PUrit r^fd, 
Atplmiitm tomcnlotittii. 



Fbk. 

WlLLDKSiOW. 
SWA&TZ. SCHKUHR. 

Hdmboldt kSD Bon PLAN D. 
SpBKHaBL. Sloakb. SuBirsK. 

WiLLDBHOW. 



Oymnofframma — N&ked writing. 



Ru/a—Red-»aired. 



Gtmnocbamma RUFA is an interesting species, more nearly 
resembling O. tomentota than any other Fern, indeed a person 
not conversant with the distinctive differences of the two 
species, would probftbly believe them to be the same plant. 
The chief difference consists in the frond being pinnate instead 
of btpinnate, and in the pinnte being rounded at the apex 
instead of being acuminate, as is the case with G. tomentoaa. 

It b a native of Mexico and the tropical regions of America. 
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The fronds vary from one to two feet in length, and are 
thickly covered with hairs. The rachis and stipes are of a 
brownish red colour, similar to O. tomentosa. 

The sori are linear, medial, branched, oblique, and in the 
more mature state become confluent in every part of the frond. 

The form of the frond is pinnate, with oblong-obtuse pinnae, 
stalked and caudate at the base, and terminal. 

The fronds rise out of an erect fasciculate rhizoma. 

This species is an evergreen, and requires to be cultivated 
in a stove. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, for a plant 
of this Fern, and also to that gentleman and to Mr. Norman, 
of Hull, for fructified fronds. 

Gr. rufa may be purchased at a reasonable price of Messrs. 
Henderson, of Pine-apple Place, and of E. G. Henderson, of the 
Wellington Nursery. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 




rottioD of nuturo Fntnl— up[icr i 



GYMNOGRAMMA TOMENTOSA. 
Desyaux. Mooee. Swartz. Smith. Pbesl. 



I'l.ATK VI, B. 






Kit.«.. 




La,. 




F... 


BemioMlu 


ElDDI. 


BraHlientit, 


WlLLDBK 


CeUraek lobatum. 


P.1»L. 




Ll.UCK. 



Oymnogramma — Naked nritiDg. 



Tomen tota — Downy . 



An ornamental evergreen stove species, requiring care to 
cultivate it successfully, being a delicate and tender Fern. 

It is found in Brazil, and in the West Indies. 

The stipes and rachis are black and densely covered with 
reddish brown hairs, terminal, and rising out of an erect fas- 
ciculate rhizoma. 

The sori, which are linear, medial, and obliquely branched, 
are very copious, covering all the veinlets of the pinnte. ' The 
colour of the sori is of a reddish brown. 
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The fronds, which attain a length of two feet, are hairy and 
membranous. In form they are bipinnate, with oblong-obtuse 
pinnules; the lower ones, and sometimes three fourths of the 
pinme, being cordate at the base, terminal, one-lobed, and 
acuminate. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Booth and Son, of Hamburg, 
and Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, for plants of this species, 
and also to them, and to Mr. Norman, of Hull, for well-grown 
and nicely fructified fronds. 

A tolerably abundant Fern, which may be procured from 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter; A. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place; 
E. G. Henderson, of the Wellington Nursery; Rollisson, of 
Tooting; Backhouse, of York; and Booth and Son, of Hamburg. 

This species requires a rich soil, with plenty of pot-room to 
enable it to become a good specimen. 

The illustration is from a firond sent by Mr. Henderson, of 
Wentworth. 




GYMNOGRAMMA LEPTOPHTLLA. 



Moore. Newman. Hooker and G&eville. 
Sprengel. Eaulfuss. Fresl. 



PLATE 


vn. 


GymnugTammi: UptophgUa, 


KCN2B. 


GrammilU l^lophglta. 


SwiETZ. Wood. Spi 




WiLLDBNOW. MOHB. 


Aerotiickum leplopkyllum. 


Dl C^HDOLLI. 




Feb. 


Jnogramma " 


LinK. 


Hemionilh 


LioABC*. 




LlHHXUi. SCBKCRB. 


0,mu»da UplopkgUa, 


luMABCK. 



Gj/mnogramtna — Naked writing. 



Zaptopkglla — Slender-leared. 
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GTMHOQHAMMA LEPTOPITrU.*. 



Thii: "Annual Maidenhair," Gymnogramma loplophijUa, 
unusually interesting, inasmuch as it widely diifcrs from nearlr 
all the other species of Ferna in being an annual; and the in- 
terest in this lovely plant is increased from the circurastancc thai 
it is the solitary British representative of this magnificent tribe. 

G. leptophyUa is a native of the warmer portions of Enropc. 
It is found in France, Briltany, Provence, Italy, Naples, Sicily, 
Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Algeria, Abyssinia, Mexico, the 
Island of Jersey, the Canary Isles, and in the Azores. 

It is a slender and delicate Frrn, requiring to be cultivated 
in a stove. 

The fronds are bipinnate and smooth, and the pinnules are 
two or three-lobed, and of a roundish cuneate form, whilst 
each individual lobe is bluntly dentate. This species seldora 
bears more than two or three fronds at one time, which rise 
out of a slightly hairy erect crown. The fronds are rigid, and 
are two or three inches in length. They stand up erect from 
the rhizoma. 

The fructified fronds are not contracted, and nearly the 
whole of thorn are fertile. The sori are branched and become 
confluent, 

G. lejitophylla and G. chierophylla are both so different in 
habit and general appearance, from other members of this 
elegant family, that great diversity of opinion is e.xprcyed 
amongst the various authorities in cryptogamic botany, as lo 
whether it would not be better to remove them altogether from 
Gt/tnnograinma. Fi5c separates these two species, together with 
about a dozen others, not in cultivation in England, and calls 
them Anogramme. 

To the general observer, G. leptophglla bears some resemblance 
to the Cgstopteria family ; but the arrangement of the fructifi- 
cation and the form of the reproductive organs are very dis- 
similar in these two tribes. Much confusion is prevented by 
retaining such species as can with propriety be retained, in the 
respective fiimiUes in which they have so long been recognised, 
and consequently, under which names they are faiuilinr In Fc m 
cultivators generally. In the present instance it appears uaic 
to alter the name from Ggmnoyramma, although it seems 1 
bear so little affinity to ihe Gymnogramma family. 

Thin species ii added to our British plan(n from the 
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stance of its occurrence in the Channel Islands^ where it appears 
to be widely distributed. 

It seems to delight where the liverwort (Marchantia) grows, 
on exposed damp banks. 

The above Fern is an annual, therefore the cultivator is com- 
pelled to raise it year by year from spores. If cultivated in 
light loam, using plenty of fine washed sand, and kept moist by 
means of a bell-glass, it may be grown with success. I have 
adopted the plan of growing the Marchantia all round the 
plants, and this arrangement suits other species, especially those 
having a creeping rhizoma — Struthiopteris Germanicay Lomaria 
sptcant, and Polypodium phegopteria flourish amongst liverwort 
and the wood sorrel, (Oxalis acetoseUa,J but this latter must 
be kept within bounds, or it would soon take possession of a 
whole Fernery, to the exclusion of the more delicate and dwarfer 
species. 

As some of the finest Ferns can only be propagated from 
spores, and this applies to the annual species and to many of 
those which have an upright rhizoma, it appears desirable to 
point out the begt way of raising them from seed. The follow- 
ing method answers remarkably well: — A seed saucer- is filled 
within an inch of the top with drainage, upon this is a layer 
of sphagnum moss, above which is a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, 
an<i broken sphagnum, with plenty of sand; the sphagnum to 
mix with the soil must be perfectly dry, for it should be 
broken into small pieces by rubbing between the hands. When 
the pan is prepared, let it be well watered, and left for several 
hours before the spores are sown. After the spores are scat- 
tered on the surface of the soil, a hand glass must be placed 
over the saucer, and the air excluded by tightly packing out- 
side the base of the glass with wet sphagnum. If managed 
in this manner, the spores will not require watering for a 
considerable time; and this is a great advantage, for watering 
is not desirable if it can be avoided ; however, the soil must not 
be allowed to become too dry. If the spores have been rubbed 
from off a fresh frond they will be almost certain to grow. 
Some species are several months before they germinate. It is 
also desirable to place, in a shady situation in the Fern-house, 
a board, on which is a layer of clay about half an inch thick; 
the Fern seeds which are flying about the hot-houses, will 
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GTMNOGRAMMA LEPTOPHYLLA. 



Desvaux. Moore. Newman. Hooker and Grehlle. 
Sprengel. Kaulfuss. Fresl. 



PLATE VII, 



Ofmnofframme lepttipht/llii, 
Grummitu lepfopiflla, 

Acrotlickum leplopkyllum, 
Attogramme leptopkylla, 
Anofframma " 

Htmionilii " 

PoljfpoiiiuPl Itpiophyllum, 
0$mMnda Uplophj/lla, 



Kdnzb. 

SwiBTZ. Wood. Sfbbnobu 

WiLLDBNOW. JfOHB. Wbb. 

Ob Candolli. 
Fbb. 

LlHK. 
IilOASC*. 

llhhxus. schecrb. swabte. 
Lahibck. 



Ggmnogramma — Naked writing. 



Leplophglla — Slender-Ieftved. 
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GTMNOGEAMMA CH(EROPHYLLA. 



Destaux. Smith. Hookeb and Geetille. 
SwASTz. Pbesl. 



PLATE VIll. 






EAnLrusB. 


Minor, 


Link. 




KUHZB. 


Anogramtna 


LlBE. 


Anogratnme " 


FX8. 


SemionitU 


FoIRBT. 




WlLLDEKOW. 


■tyramma — Nalced writiDg. CAisr^ 


iipAyl/a— Cheiril-leared. 



Althotjoh the present species is placed amongst the Qym- 
nogrammaa, on account of the manner of tructification being so 
very similar to that tribe, yet in general appearance it differs 
Tery materially from the plants already described, having the 
delicate fragile semblaace of the Cystopteris family. In habit, 
this species approaches nearest to the Gymnogramma leptophylia, 
but it exceeds it considerably in size, and in the number of 
fronds vrhich it bears at one time. 

This Fern is a native of the West Indies, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Jamaica, Monte-Yideo, and various parts of South America. 
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G, chcsrophj/Ua, like G. leptophj/Ua, is one of those rare ex- 
ceptions in the Fern tribes, being an annual instead of a perennial, 
iind as this species lives but a single year, it is fortunate that 
it is readily produced from spores. Care should be taken to 
sow this species in the pot in which it is intended to be cul- 
tivated, as it is a precarious plant to be transplanted. 

A rich light soil, with abundance of washed sand appears to 
suit this Fern; when nicely managed a very ornamental and 
delicate-looking specimen may be j)roduced. 

It is a stove Fern. 

The fronds are decompoimd, triangular, semitransparent, and 
of a brilliant green colour, usually attaining a height of six or 
eight inches, occasionally, however, it may be grown larger. 
Some beautiful plants which I received from ilr. Henderson, of 
Wentworth, were fourteen inches high, the fronds being devoid 
of pinnae for half this length, and were from four to six inches 
across in the widest part. It has roundish-ovate pinnatifid 
pinnules, which are deeply toothed on the edges, being wedge- 
shaped at the base. 

ITie fruitful fronds are upright, the pinnules of which are 
very much contracted. The fructification is copious, becoming 
confluent and covering the whole frond. 

G. chccrophylla can be procured of Messrs. Henderson, of 
Pine-apple Place, and Backhouse, of York. 

The illustration is from a plant kindly communicated by Mr. 
Henderson, of Wentworth. 




Vl-: 



Mim^r^.^ 



V Frond— upper sUe- 



GTMNOGRAMMA L'HERMINIERI. 

BORT. 



VI.ATK IX. 



Gifiittogran 



Feb. 



Ggmnogramma-~'Si^eA. n'riting. L'hermiii 

L'Hermmier. 



ri— Named after 



This very beautiful Fcm is exceedingly rare in cultivation 
in this country, it is similar to Qymnogramma chrysophylla, but 
more slender, and smaller in size; tbo pinntc are also broader 
at the base, and considerably more attenuated at the apex. In 
general appearance it has a character half-way between G. 
sulphurea and O. chrysophylla. The acuminated apex of the 
frond is more drawn out than in Q. chrysophylla, and the 
farinose powder on the under side of the frond is in colour 
lighter than that of Q. chrysophylla, and darker and more yellow 
than that of G. sulphurea. 

The frond rises out of a short erect rhizoma^ and is scarcely 
ever more than ten inches in length, and three and a half 
inches across in the widest part, tisually six inches in length. 
The colour of the stipes and midrib is a pale reddish brown, 
being much lighter, and has not quite bo much of the polished 
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appearance of G. chrysophylla. The colour of the frond, on 
the upper side, is a pale dull yellowish green, whilst beneath 
it is densely covered with a brilliant farinose powder of a light 
yellow colour. 

Mr. Moore remarks that the sori are often crowded, and con- 
sequently, as Kunze says, more dense than in G. chrysophyUa. 
Thev are linear, and after a time become confluent. 

The form of the frond is broadly triangular, caudate, or 
attenuated at the apex, bipinnate; pinnae alternate, attenuated 
at the apex ; pinnules oblong, obtuse or acutish, the lower ones 
cuneate at the base, pinnatifld, with obovate, often bifida seg- 
ments. 

This is a stove species, and apparently a delicate Fern, and 
will probably require considerable care in its cultivation. 

It is a native of the Island of Guadaloupe, one of the largest 
of the Caribbee Islands, a range of Islands in the West Indies, 
which divides the Atlantic Ocean from the Caribbean Sea, 

I am indebted to Sir William Hooker, of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew; to Mr. Moore, of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens; and to 
Mr. G. Norman, of Hull, for fronds of this interesting Fern. 

G. rherminieri is not in the Catalogues of any of our 
English Nurseryinen; it is, however, contained in that of 
Messrs. Booth and Son, of Hamburg. 

The present illustration is from a frond communicated by 
Mr. Norman. 




ortion of young Frond- upper sidr. 



GYMNOGRAMMA MARTENSII. Bory. 

See Plate I. (Plate X., the true G. chrysophylla.) 

Gymnogramma martensii, Moobb and Houlston. 

** hyhrida. Martens. 

Oymnogramme martensii, Kunzb. 

Ceropferis martensii, Fbe. 

" ehrysophglla var. Mariensii, Line. 

Gymnogramma — Naked writing. Martensii — M. Martens, 

a writer on Ferns. 

The present species, by the advice of several authorities 
upon Ferns, has been separated from that of Gymnogramma 
chrysophylla. When this work was commenced, I did not then 
like to do otherwise than consider G. martensii as a variety of 
G. chrysophylla y and as the latter form, (more commonly known 
as G. chrysophylla^ true,) was not so universally cultivated as 
the Fern G. martensii, when the first Part of this work was 
prepared for the press, I determined to figure the form which 
is now to be considered as representing G, marte?isii, not then 
thinking it desirable to figure both of these Ferns. Lately I 
have seen so many plants of the two forms G, chrysophylla 
and G, martensii, and the distinctive characters of each are so 
constant in every instance, that t now willingly follow the 
advice of several friends, and figure both species, it will there- 
fore merely be requisite to reverse the plates, considering Plate 
I. as G, martensii, and Plate X. as G. chrysophylla, 

J Auk considered the present Fern a hybrid variety between 
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G, calomelanos and G, chrysophyUa. Under similar cultivation 
G, chrysophyUa is less in size^ more triangular in form, has 
the pinnules more expanded, and is not so acuminate at the 
apex of the pinnaj. The colour of the stipes is a shining 
brownish red. It is perhaps the handsomest of the farinose- 
powdered Ferns, being the most golden of the genus. 

In describing (?. martensii, it is desirable to state that it is 
cultivated by most Fern growers, under the name of G. chry- 
aophylla, indeed, although the name occurs in almost all the 
Nurserymen's Catalogues, G, martensii is the plant which they 
usually supply. In the midland counties I have only seen the 
true form of G, chrysophyUa at Wentworth, and at Allestree 
Hall, near Derby. 

In G, martensii the length of the frond varies from eighteen 
inches to two feet, however rarely the latter, it often does 
not exceed twelve inches. If gi'own in a cool stove it is a 
dwarf species, but with an increase of heat an increase in the 
length of the frond is obtained. The colour of the upper 
surface is a dull yellowish green, whilst beneath it is covered 
profusely with a rich yellow farinose powder. The form of the 
frond is bipinnate^ with lanceolate pinnae, and elongated or 
roundish pinnatifid pinnules, the segments being toothed. The 
fronds grow out of an erect tufted rhizoma. The sori are 
medial, and become confluent, eventually covering the whole 
frond. 

This is a stove species, although it will succeed tolerably 
well in a warm greenhouse. 

It is a native of South America. 

To cultivate this Fern properly, it requires plenty of pot- 
room, good drainage, with a rich soil intermixed with broken 
pot. 

I am indebted to Sir William Hooker, of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew; Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea; Mr. Hen- 
derson, of Wentworth House; and Mr. E. Cooling, Nurseryman, 
Derby; for fructified fronds of G. martensii; and to Mr. 
Dryden, gardener to William Evans, Esq., Allestree Hall, near 
Derby, and Mr. Norman, of Hull, for beautiful fronds of the 
true G, chrysophyUa, 

I am indebted to Mr. Dryden, for the frond illustrated in 
Plate X. 




^BS^ ^j, , 
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Purtion of matuTp Fnmd-nmler ilde. 

GYMNOGRAMMA VILLOSA. 
Link. 



Oymnogramnie villoia, Editzb. 

Anogramme " Fb«. 

Leptogramma " J. SuiTB. 

" " MOOBE ASD HoULSTOir. 

Orammilu " Pbssl. 

Ojfmnogramtna — Halted writing. Tillota — Shaggy. 

The present and the next species, by some of our principal 
authors upon Ferns, have been separated from the Gijmno- 
grammas, and placed together with a few others in a separate 
genus called Leptogramma. 'ITiose classed as Leptogramnm 
differ from the Gi/mnogramma» from the circumstance that in 
the Leptogramma the veins and sori are simple; the rhizoma 
and the general habit of growth are unlike that of the 
Gymnogrammaa. In the elongated sori they resemble the genus 
Orammitia. In the venation and general habit, there is a 
striking similarity with some of the Pohjpodiums, hut in the 
sori they differ widely from this latter genus. On carefully 
considering all the characters of these plants, it appears desirable 
to retain the Leptogrammas amongst the Gymnogrammas, in 
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preference to forming another genus, a plan which has been 
adopted by Schlechtend«il, Kunze, etc. 

In Gymnogramma villosa the fronds are two feet long; in 
form they are bipinnatiSd, reclining, with linear-lanceolate? 
acuminate pinnae, and rather egg-shaped bluntly acuminated 
segments. 

The sori are medial, oblique, and oblong. 

The rhizoma is cajspitoso and creeping, and the fronds are 
1 ateral. 

It is a rai'e species in cultivation in England, and requires 
to be grown in a stove. 

G. villosa is a native of Brazil. 

It requires plenty of pot-room to cultivate it successfully. 

The above s^jecies is not included in any of the English 
Nurserymen's Catalogues; it can be procured from Messrs. 
Booth, of Hamburg. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth; and to 
Mr. Norman, of Hull, for fructified fronds of this species. 

The illustration is from a frond kindly forwarded by Mr. 
Norman, to whom I am indebted for many plants and fronds 
of rare Ferns, as well as for the loan of several valuable 
foreign works upon the different Filices. 



Portion of mature Frond— upper dido. 



GYMNOGRAMMA TOTTA. 



SCHLECHTENDAL. MoORE, (MS.) 



PLATE XII. 



Gymnogramme Mta, 
Chfmnogramma loweii, 
Leptogramma '* 



Fee. 

Hooker and Gbeyille. 

HooKEB. Smith. 



Chfmnogramma — Naked writiDg. 



2b«a— From Hottentot. 



Gymnogramma TOTTA is a very rare Fern in cultivation in 
England. It is a handsome species. 

The fronds, which are hairy, are lanceolate in form, and 
from eighteen inches to two feet in length; the colour is palish 
green; pinnate, pinnae sessile, oblong bluntish, pinnatifid, the 
upper ones being adnat^^; lobes blunt, veins forked or pinnate, 
the lower pair occasionally anastomosing. Rhizoma creeping 
and scaly. Stipes scaly, terminal, and adherent. 

The sori linear, simple, and sometimes very profuse. 

In cultivation it requires a warm greenhouse. 

It is a native of Madeira, Cape of Good Hope, and the 
East Indies. 

Formerly, O, totta and G. loiceii were considered distinct 
from each other; the former being the Indian form of it, and 
the plant described by Schlechtendal; and the latter, which 
was named after the Rev. INIr. Lowe, (a Botanist,) the Madeira 
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form. They arc now, however, considered to be one and the 
same plant. 

I am not aware that it is included in any of the Nursery- 
men's Catalogues. 

I am indebted to Sir W. J. Hooker, for a beautiful frond grown 
in the Fern-house at Kew; and to Mr. T. Moore, of Chelsea, 
for an Indian frond. 

The illustration is from a frond kindly sent to me by Sir 
William Hooker. 



XOTHOCHI.CEXA. 31 



GENUS 11. 

NOTHOCHLIENA. Robert Brown. 

The genus Nothochlmna is scarcely inferior in interest to that 
of Gymnogramma. These Ferns are on the whole small, elegant, 
and compact plants, and most of them are natives of warm 
climates. There is no British representative of this family, one 
species, however, the Nothochloena vestita^ from North America, 
is sometimes sold by the smaller Nurserymen for the English 
Woodsta ilcensis. 

The derivation of the word Nothochlcena is from nothos — 
spurious, and chlaina — a cloak; a name given on account of 
several of the species appearing to have an involucre. 

The veins of the frond are either forked or pinnate, the venules 
being free. The spore-cases, (or sporangia,) terminal. The sori 
are circular and solitary, ultimately becoming confluent; they 
are situate near the apex of the venules, producing a linear, 
continuous, or interrupted marginal belt. 

The fronds are pinnate, or hi-tripinnate, some of the species 
hairy, others woolly, densely scaly, or covered beneath with a 
farinose powder, through which the sporangia protrude; usually 
there are but few spore-cases to each sorus. In some species 
the margin of the frond is slightly reflexed. 

The rhizoma is cajspitose. 

Most of the plants in this genus are difficult to cultivate, 
requiring great care, especially in winter, to keep water oflf the 
fronds, as, from their construction, they have the property of 
retaining moisture, and are therefore apt to decay. 

The Ferns in Nothochlcena differ from Gymnogramma in the 
form of the sori, otherwise, the species with farinose powder 
and those which are hairy, indicate a certain degree of affinity 
with this genus. The free veins and terminal sori place them 
near the Polypodium^ from which, however, they differ in the 
sori being mostly confluent, and the margin slightly reflexed. 
They also approach CheilantheSy in having the margin of the 
frond reflexed. 
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It is perhaps desirable to state that those species which arc 
exceedingly rare in cultivation, will not be described until the 
completion of the present volumes. This plan has been adopted 
with the Gymnogrammas for two reasons, the first, because 
before the work is completed, other species will have been intro- 
duced, which will render it necessary to publish a supplementary 
volume, and the second, that by describing almost unknown 
species as the work proceeds will defer the figuring of the Ferns 
which are more generally known and cultivated. However, 
unless a species is very rare, it will occupy its proper place as 
the work progresses. 
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NOTHOCHL(ENA HOOKERII. 



Desvaux. Kaulfuss. Moore asd Hoolston. Eunze. 
Fresl. Sfrengel. 



PLATE XIII. 

Noliocklana iaeana, Pbesl. 

Nothotana nivta, R. Bbown. J. Smith. 

CineiitalU " Desviux. Feb. 

Pttrit " SwiBTz. Spbbnobl. Poibbt. 

Aeroalickum albidulam, Willdbhow. Swabtz. 

" " Spbbnqel. Cavuiillbs. 



Notkoeklttua — Spnriouf cloak. Hookerii — Of Hoolier. 

There will be very few handsomer Ferns figured in this 
•«QTk.i\isa\kie Nothochhcnahookerii; it is a tender, delicate, and 
lovely species, requiring to be cultivaled in a stove. When 
well grown it makes a compact elegant plant, which is strikingly 
beautiful from the copious snowy-white farinose powder which 
covers the under side of the fronds, and the beauty is enhanced 
by the marginal belt of dark shining sori. 

l"he length of the frond varies from six to twelve inches; 
usually about ten inches. 

The colour of the frond, when first expanded, is a bright 
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green, becoming, when more mature, of a bluish green on the 
upper side, whilst beneath it is covered with a dense pure white 
farinose powder. 

The form of the frond is bipinnate, with roundish egg-shaped 
obtuse entire pinnules, which are caudate at the base, the ter- 
minal one being lobed. Terminal, and attached to a short creep- 
ing rhizoma. The midrib has dispersed sparingly over it small 
thin scales, and is partially covered with white farinose powder. 
The colour of the rachis is ebony black, but not polished. 

The sori are terminal and linear, becoming confluent, forming 
a broad marginal dark belt, which is a great contrast to the 
white farinose powder. 

There are two forms of Nothochlcena hookerii, the commoner 
form is but sparingly scattered over with farinose powder, is 
more slender, and does not produce so compact a specimen. 

Being a delicate Fern, it requires considerable attention in 
order to cultivate it successfully. 

This species is a native of Mexico, Peru, and Chili. 

It is included in the Fern Catologues of Messrs. Backhouse, 
of York; and Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg. 

By no means a common Fern in cultivation in Great Britain. 

I am indebted to Mr. Hathorn, gardener to Lord Middleton, 
for the one form of this Fern; and to Messrs. Booth and Sons, 
Nurserymen, Hamburg, for the more slender variety; and also 
to Mr. Norman, of Hull; and to Mr. Hathorn, for fructified 
fronds. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. It is 
the most farinose form of this Fern. 
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NOTHOCHLCENA L^EVIS. 



MOOKE AND HOULSTON. 



PLATE XIV. — A. 



Nfftkocklana — Spurious cloak. 



L<BvU — Soft. 



The present species is not common in cultivation; it is an 
ornamental Fern^ and makes a pretty plant. 

Usually^ the length of the frond is about nine inches, and 
the width one inch and a quarter; occasionally it exceeds twelve 
inches in length. 

The frond is pinnate, the pinna; being entire, and attached 
to the midrib by a short stalk. The frond is of an oblong 
ovate form, the base being caudate. 
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The frond is pinnate, the pinncc being of an oblong-obtuse 
form, crenate, or bluntly lobed, the base caudate, and auriculate. 

Sori terminal, becoming confluent, and forming a continuous 
linear marginal belt. 

Nothochlxna trichomanoides requires considerable care and 
attention in its cultivation; when well managed it forms a lovely 
pendulous plant. 

A native of the West Indies — the Island of Jamaica. 

Not a common species in cultivation. 

It may be procured of Messrs. A. Henderson, of Pine-apple 
Place Nursery, and of Messrs. E. G. Henderson, of the Welling- 
ton Nurserv. 

Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, has obligingly sent me a 
plant and fructified fronds of this species, and Mr. Norman, of 
Hull, other fronds. 

The illustration is taken from fronds grown in the stove 
Fernery at Wentworth House. 




Portion of matarc Frond— nndcr iridc. 



NOTHOCHLiENA TENERA. 

Hooker. Smith. Gillies. Moore and Houlston. 

Link. Kunze. 

PLATE XV. — A. 

Cincinalis tenera, Feb. 

Nothachlana — Spurioas cloak. Tenera — Tender. 

This species is a great favourite amongst Fern cultivators, 
having a compact habit, and producing a dwarf yet extremely 
interesting specimen. It is a tender, delicate, evergreen stove 
species, but is not difficult to manage by those who are con- 
versant with the growth of Ferns. 

The fronds are glabrous, bipinnate, having on the lower pinnae 
bluntly-oblong pinnules, cordate-ovate, the superior ones be- 
coming sessile, and the terminal one lobed. 

Sori linear, terminal, and continuous, becoming after a time 
confluent, and then forming a broad dark belt around the margin 
of the frond, giving it a handsome appearance. 

The colour of the frond is bluish green, stipes dark and 
shining, attached to a short creeping rhizoma; the length of 
the frond is usually six to eight inches. 

In potting this species, care should be taken not to give it 
vol. I. H 
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too much room^ and this applies to most of the smaller Ferns; 
they are not so easy to cultivate if over-potted, indeed, no 
good is gained by giving a plant more room than is absolutely 
required. 

Noihochl(Bna tenera is a native of Chili. 

This Fern is by no means an expensive species. It is in the 
catalogues of Mr. R. Sim, of the Nursery, Foot's Cray, Kent; 
Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg; Mr. E. Cooling, of Derby; 
Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting; and Messrs. Backhouse, of York. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth; and to 
Messrs. KoUisson, of Tooting; for plants of this Fern. 

The illustration is from a plant in my. own collection. 




NOTHOCHLJINA TOMENTOSA. 
J. Smith. Destiux. Moohe ahd Hodlstok. Peesl. 

PLATE XV. — B. 

Ckeilanlif tome»to*a, Link. Hookbb. 

NotAcekttena — Spurioiu oloak. Jbmenitua — Downy. 

Althouoh the present Fern is in all the principal collections 
in Great Britain, still it is not tuualljr seen anywhere else. It 
is very handsome, and deserves to be more generally cultiTated. 

Nothochlana tomentoaa is a delicate evergreen stove Fern, 
very woolly in appearance, and difiering considerably from any 
of the species yet described. 

The fronds are tripinnate, the pinnules being oblong-linear, 
and having exceedingly small segments, which are roundish, 
distant, and concave, the terminal one being lai^e in comparison 
with the others. 

The sori arc not by any means copious, there being only a 
few spore-cases on each segment. 

In length the fronds are about twelve inches. 

The stipes is attached to a short creeping rhizoma. 

In cultivation it is requisite to use great care in watering. 
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as the moisture is apt to remain on the fronds if they become 
wet, and when this is the case they soon decay. 

Its native place is Mexico. 

As yet, I believe, the N. tomentosa is not to be found in 
any of the Nurserymen's Catalogues. 

To Mr. Henderson my thanks are due for a plant of this 
beautiful Fern. 

The illustration is from a frond forwarded by Mr. Henderson, 
of Wentworth. 
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NOTHOCHLSNA LANOGINOSA. 



Desvaxix 


Fee. Kunzb. 


J. Smith. 


EAULFtlSS. 




Moore and 


H0UL8TON. 






PLATE XVI. — A. 




. IfolAoeUana velUa. 


DUTAUI. 




Notholaaa 




Fmsl. 




CincmatU 


w/faa. 


Desviux. 




Aerott 


dim velUum, 


DMTiUX. 


SwASTZ. AiTon 






" 


SpBBNaBL. 








aita«m*<!. 


COSEHT. 










SCHKDHB. 


Dhfontaims. 


" 


Marantha. 


"Emc. Bot 


■■ 


mihocu 






Lanugino$a~'-Vfoo\\j. 



This is a very tender, pretty, delicate specieB, requiring to 
be grown in a greenhouse. 

The fronda, which are of a hearjr green colour above, and 
brownish beneath, are denseljr covered with wooUy-loolcing hairs, 
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N0TH0CHL2MA UMUQIHOSA. 



which extend in every direction beyond the margin of the 
pinnae. 

In form, the frond is linear-lanceolate, bipinnate, having 
rounded ovate blunt pinnules, tbe terminal pinnule being 
lobcd. 

Usually from four to six inches in length, and about an inch 
wide; the pinna; being equal in width, except near tbe apex, 
where the pinnules become gradually less and less. 

Sori linear, terminal, and when mature, becoming confluent. 

The fronds are attached to a short and somewhat creeping 
rhizoma. 

A native of Northern Africa, Brazil, and South of Europe. 
Barbary, the Canary Islands, Madeira, Teneriffe, and Sicilia, 
are well known countries for this Fern. 

This is not a common species in cultivarion in England; it 
is. however, in the Catalogues of Messrs, A. Henderson, of the 
Pine-apple Place Nursery; Mr. Sim, of the Nursery, Foot's 
Cray, Kent; and Messrs. Booth and Son, of Hamburg. 

For plants of this species 1 am indebted to Mr. Sim, of Fool's 
Cray, and to Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg. 

The illustration is from a frond kindly forwarded to me by 
Mr. Henderson, gardener to Earl Fitznilliam. 
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Fortioii of barren Frond. 



NOTHOCHLiENA VESTITA. 
Desvaux. J. Smitb. Kaulfuss. Moore and Houlston. 

LODDIGE. 



PLATE 


XVI. — A. 


Cheilunlhes vestita^ 




KUNZB. SWABTZ. PbESL. FeE. 


«< « 




SCHKUHB. HOOKEK. WiLLDENOW 


" lanuginosa^ 




NUTTALL. 


Adiantum vestitum. 




Spbbnoel. 


Aspidium lanosum. 




SwABTZ. 


Nephrodium ** 




MiCHAUX. 


Woodsia vestita, 




Sfbenoel. 


Noihochltena — Spurious 


cloak. 


Vestita — Clothed. 



This very pretty, slender, dwarf, Woodsia-Xooking Fern is 
a desirable species, and probably not uncommon in Ferneries, 
from the circumstance that formerly it was sold as the English 
Woodsia ilvensis. 

The fronds are linear, bipinnate, with nearly circular ovate 
pinnae; the pinnules pinnatifid, having a crenate margin. 

Length of frond from five to ten inches, being attached to a 
short creeping rhizoma. Densely covered with hairs, giving the 
stipes a red appearance. 
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Sori marginal, terminal, round, eventually becoming confluent. 

Nothochlcena vestita is easily cultivated, and only requires the 
protection of a cool greenhouse. 

A native of North America, Texas, Missouri, the Rocky 
Mountains, Californid, New Caledonia, and Oregon. 

It does not now appear to be a species easily procured, as 
it is only in the Catalogue of Mr. Sim, of Foot's Cray. 

I have not yet been fortunate enough to procure a plant of 
this species. 

There is a diversity of opinion amongst the principal autho- 
rities on Ferns, as to whether this species be a Nothochlcena 
or a CheUanthea; from an examination of the fronds, the former 
appears to me the genus to which it should be attached. 

To Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth; and to Mr. Norman, of 
Hull; my thanks are due for nicely fructified fronds of this 
species. 

The illustration is from a frond sent by Mr. Henderson, of 
Wentworth. 




pnrtbm of ■inm Fimd—npiKT ridt. 

NOTHOCHL^XA ECKLON'IANA. 
EuNZE. Link. J. Smith. Fee. Moore. 



I'l.ATE XVll.' 



JSotkoeUana pumila, 
NollUieklaita — Spurious cloak. 



H. Bkeol. 
frlYoRtana— Ecklon'a. 



This species u one of the division of the Nothochleenas 
whose fronds are scaly. It is a very handsome Fern, Mr. Moore 
gaya "the most beautiful one of the scaly section." NolhochlcBna 
Ecktoniana b scarcely knovn amongst the Fcm growers, being 
a rare and expensive species, and only to be procured from 
one or two NurBerjrmcn. 

The fronds are entirely covered with narrow white scales, so 
completely so as to give the plant a woolly appearance. In form 
they are somewhat egg-shaped, the pinnules bluntly oblong, 
and the segments nearly ovate, crenatc, and concave, revolute 
margin. Frond tripinnate. 

The length of the frond is nearly twelve inches. 

Sori terminal. There is a single row of spore-cases on each 
segment, and these are rather concealed by the margin of the 
segments being revolutc. 

It has a creeping rhizoma. 
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An evergreen Fern, requiring care and attention in order 
to cultivate it successfully. 

A stove species. 

iV. JScklontana is an African Fern, growing at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

First sent to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, in the year 
1843, by Mr. D. Cameron. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Arthur Henderson and Co., of the 
Pine-apple Place Niu-sery, for plants of this species; and to Mr. 
Henderson, of Wentworth, and to Mr. Norman, of Hull, for 
fiructified fronds. 

It will be found in the Fern Catalogues of Messrs. Kollisson, 
of Tooting; Messrs. Parker, of the Paradise Nursery, Hollo way; 
and in that of Messrs. A. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place. 

The illustration is from a frond forwarded to me by Mr. 
Henderson, of Wentworth. 
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PntioB of DUlan Fnmd— Dppir M». 

NOTHOCHL^NA SQUAMOSA. 

Lowe. 

pi,atk xvii. — h. 

Nulhuchliena tqaamala, MouUE. 

GilUiii, Fbb. 

Ckeilanlhcs tqaamota, GiLLIES. PsESL. 

HOOKBB ASD Gl 

NothochUgna — Spurious cloak. S^amota — Scaly. 

Although eeldoni seen in any except the largest collections 
of Ferns, yet this species deserves to be grown by all who ad- 
mire the Foreign Filices. It should be cultivated even where 
only about a score species are grown, for its dwarf habit, the 
beautiiiil radiating form of its fronds, and the singular pale 
colour and woolly appearance of the upper surface, are features 
to be much admired, and sufficiently so as to render it one of 
those desirable species where only a few of the more interesting 
Ferns can be grown. 

It was introduced into England about the year 184ii. 

Fronds pinnate, somewhat egg-shaped, with obtusely -oblong 
pinnatifid pinnae, which are alternate; the colour above is a 
dull green, beneath it is scaly aud whitish. 

The usual length of the frond is sis inches, occasionally they 
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exceed eight inches^ and are two inches and a quarter broad. 

Sori terminal, extending all round each segment of the pinnse. 

An evergreen stove Fern, growing on rocks. 

A native of Mexico and Peru. At Cerro del Morro, San 
Luis, Argentine Republic. 

There are from thirty-four to forty pairs of pinnae; the foot- 
stalks of which arc so short as to be hid by the base of the 
pinnae. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henderson, of Wentvvorth, for a plant 
of this species, and to the same gentleman, and Mr. Norman, 
of Hull, for fructified fronds. 

It is in the Fern Catalogue of Mr. R. Sim, of the Foot's Cray 
Nursery, Kent. I am not aware that it is contained in that 
of any other British Catalogue. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 




rurtiun of mature Prund— uiidcr side. 



NOTHOCHL^NA MARANT^. 

R. Bkown. J. Smith. Desvaux. Fee. 
Kaufuss. Sadler. 

PLATE XVIII. — A. 



Noiholana Marania, 


Pebsl. 


Nothochlana suhcordata, 


Dbsvaux. 


Notochlana Maranta, 


Link. 


Ceterach Mdranta, 


Be Candollb. 


Cindnalis Marania, 


Desvaux. 


" subcordata, 


Desvaux. 


Acrosiichum Marania, 


SCHKUHB. LiNNJRCS. 


i< « 


Spbbnobl. Willdbmow. 


« « 


Loiseleue. Deslonochamps. Stubm. 


« « 


La Petbouse. 


" suhcorduium, 


Cavanilles. 


" Canariense, 


Willdenow. 



Noihochlana — Spurious cloak. 



Marania — Maranta's. 



Tins interesting species, so seldom to be met with, even in 
the larger collections of Ferns, is, nevertheless, a very desirable 
plant. The rich red-coloured scales of the under side of the 
frond is a feature so characteristic, that where Ferns are culti- 
vated for their distinctness of character, Noihochlcena Marantm 

should be more frequently grown. 
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Sprengel, Wnidenow, Schkulir, LmnjeiiSy etc., hare considered 
die ]ve9ent Fern to be an Acrogtidmm, whilst De CandoUe 
places it in the same fiunihr with oar loTcly British Ceterach 



TroadM orate-lanceolate, bipinnate, Unnt oblong pinnules, 
die lower pinnules stalked, entire at the apex; densely covered 
beneath with reddish scales, frond rising oat of a short stout 
creeping riiizoma. 

Sori terminal and marginaL 

A stiff-growing frond, rarring in length frtnn six to ten 



Found in the south of Europe, Madeira, Teneriffe, the 
Canary Isles, and in Abyssinia. 

An erergreen greenhouse species, easily cultirated. 

Xr. Sim, of Foot's Cray Xursery, has been good enough to 
send me a plant of N. Maramiw, and I hare received excellent 
fronds from Miss Kingston, of Colwick; Mr. Sim, of Foot's 
Cnj; Mr. James Atldns^ of Painswick; and from Mr. Norman, 
ofHnlL 

I believe that Mr. Sim, of Foot's Cray, and Messrs. A. Hen- 
derson, of Pine-apple Place, are the only English Nurserymen 
having plants for sale. It is in the Catalogue of Messrs. Booth, 
of Hamburg. 

The illustration is taken fit>m a fit>nd forwarded by Mr. Atkins, 
of Painswick. 
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NOTHOCHL^NA RUFA. 

Presl. Moore and Houlston. Fee. Eunze. 

J. Smith. 

PLATE XVIII. — B. 



Noihochlana f^a, Pbesl. 

Cheilanthes ferruffinea, Willdbnow. Link. 

" " SpBEMOBL. K1.ULFU8S. 



Nothochlana — Sparioos cloak. B^fa — ^Bed. 

Nothochkena rufa is a Fern partaking somewhat of the char- 
acter and general appearance of N, trichomanaides. It is a rare 
species in cultiyation, and not to be procured at the English 
Nurseries. In habit it is slender^ and rather straggling. 
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XOTHOL-HLJiXA RCFA. 



A iMtire t^ the West Indies, Soutti America, AmericaiL| 
Meridian, Mexico, and Pern. 

An evergreen stove Fem, whicli was received at the Royil 
Gardens, Kew, in the year 1S41, from the Raj's! Botanic Gardensfl 
of Berlin. 

N. raja has narrow fironds, from twelve to eighteen inches 
long, which arc pinnate, the pinne being ovate, broadly ob- 
long, pinnatifid, woolly. Stipes and rachis, pale brown. The 
firond is attached to a creeping rhizoma. 

Son terminal and marginal, for min g a line of nearly single 
apore cases around the edges of the pinn%. 

Ferns, as with other stove and greenhouse plants, rcqui 
the houses in which they are grown to be kept at a proper j 
tcmperatarej in<Iced, many plants arc lost from this essential 
portion of their cultivation being not sufficiently attended to. 
Every house should be provided with self-registering thennom- 
ctcrs, in order to shew how hot in the day-time, and to wh) 
degree of cold in the night, the temperature of each hoiu 
is subjected to; and in speaking of this very important brand 
of the cultivation of plants, I cannot too strongly recommend 
the "Horticultural Thermometers" manufactured by Messrs. 
Negrctti and Zambra, of Hatton Garden, London. They are _ 
reasonable in price, whilst the scale and stand aie both mcta' 
consequently the temperature is always distinctly visible, as t 
markings cannot be obUtcratcd by the growth over them i 
conferva;, which is so troublesome an evil with the " 
scales, in damp warm houses. 

I have not yet been fortunate enough to procure a plant c 
If. rufa. Since the above has been in type, a plant has bed 
given to the author by Mrs. Delves, of Tunbridge Wells, 
am, however, indebted to Sir William Hooker; Mr. Henderso 
of Wentworth; and to Mr. Norman, of Uull, for fructil 
fronds. 

This species does not appear to be in any of the Catalogue* 
of the English Nurscrj-men; it is in that of Messrs. Booth 
and Son, of the Hamburg Nursery. 

l"hc illustration is from a frond obligingly presented I 
by Sir William Hooker, Director of the lioyal Gardens, 
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NOTHOCHL^NA ARGENTEA. 
Moore and HouL8ton. Hort. 



Allotorat ariientea. 


rKBSt. 


Aleurllop/erh argenlea. 


Feb. 




J. Suna. 




Edrzb. 


PUrit argenlea. 


Gmblis. 


•• 


Lanosdobff 



NaUuKhl^enit — Spurioua cloak. 






The above Fern takes its name from the copious snowy-white 
powder with which the under side of the frond is densely 
covered. The present species and the Chetlanthea farinosa of 
Hooker, (Cassebeera farinosa of Smith,) are undoubtedly the 
handsomest of the silver Ferns; the fructification occurring only 
aloDg the edge, the whole interior surface of the pinnie is 
covered with white powder, the fructification being, as it were, 
a dark narrow belt surrounding the white surface. The effect 
is greater than in the silver Ferns of the Gymnogrammas, from 
the circumstance that in the latter family the seed-vessels arc 
scattered all over the frond. 
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NOTHOCHLSNA AROBNTEA. 



The Nol/iocMana argentea appears to be very lare in cultivation^ 
in Great Britain, so mucli bo that it is even difficult to procure 
a frond. 

A stove Fern, requiring much care in ita cultivation, but thai 
attention given to it is well repaid when the plant becomes t 
full-grown specimen. 

This species is a native of South America and Mexico, andg 
is an evergreen Feru. 

The form of the frond is triangularly ovate, sub-bipinnatej 
the pinnules crcnate and oblong-obtuse, the lower pinnules being! 
distant. 

The stipes, rachis, and even the midrib of the pinnic are:l 
black and polished. The stipes scaly near the base. 

Son linear and terminal, being composed of a single rovl 
of spore-cases round each segment, immediately within the margin. I 

The Oonds rise out of a somewhat creeping rhizoma. 

The colour iH dull green above, beneath the fai'inose powders 
renders it snowy-white, 

A dwarf species, having somewhat the appearance of a dim^l 
inutive plant of the Ckeilanthes farinosa of Hooker, the frondi 
seldom as much as six inches ui length. 

The only British Catalogue which includes this Fern, appeartfl 
to be that of Mr. Sim, of the Foot's Cray Nursery, jn Kent. 

TTic only plants which I possess are seedlings, raised in th«i 
autumn from spores, and consequently not yet charucterietic. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henderson, of AVentworth; Mr. Sim 
of Foot's Cray; and to Mr. Norman, of Hull, for beautiful | 
fronds of N. argentea. 

The iiluHtration is from a frond fur»iarded by .Mr. Hendc 
of Went worth. 




Portion of mature Frond— upper side. 



NOTHOCHL^NA DISTANS. 

R. Browk, Kunze. Kaulfuss? Labill. Moore and 

HouLSTON. Fee. J. Smith. 

PLATE XIX. — B. 
Nothochlana — Spurious cloak. Distans — Distant. 

A RARE Fern, being seldom met with in our British collections, 
and consequently a difficult species to procure fronds of. It is 
a neat interesting Fern, and one which should be more generally 
cultivated. 

NothochltBna distans is a dwarf evergreen species. 

A greenhouse Fern. 

New Holland appears to be the only country in which this 
species has been found. 

This Nothochlama was introduced into England in the year 
1823, and was raised from spores at the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
in 1836. 
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The form of the frond is linear-bmceolate, it is bipinnate, 
haying oblong-obtuse pinnules, opposite, sessile, and hairy. 

It is a very scaly Fern, the stipes, rachis, and even the midrib 
of the pinnae being covered with scales. 

The length of the frond varies from six to ten inches, ac- 
cording to the success of the cultivator. 

Adherent to a creeping rhizoma. 

The sori terminal, marginal, and becoming confluent. 

As yet I have been unable to procure a plant of this species. 

The only Nurseryman's Catalogue in England, containing this 
species, seems to be that of Mr. Kennedy, of the Bedford 
Conservatories, Covent Garden. Abroad, it is in that of Messrs. 
Booth, of Hamburg. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Moore, the Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens of Chelsea; Mr. Smith, of the Royal Gardens, Kew; 
and to Mr. Norman, of Hull, for fructified fronds. 

The illustration is from a frond forwarded by Mr. Moore, of 
Chelsea. 




Portion of matore Frond— apper side. 



NOTHOCHL^NA NIVEA 



(CONTTNURD FROM PaOK 84.) 



PLATE XIX. — C. 



In concluding our present history of tlie NothochlcenaSy I 
have deemed it advisable to figure another form of N, nivea, 
or rather to figure the typical form of this species. This, and 
the one formerly figured, (Plate XIII.) are both known in 
gardens under the name of N. nivea; I cannot, however, (not- 
withstanding the high authority to the contrary,) reconcile myself 
to believe them to be two forms of the same species. Plate 
XIX. — C. resembles the typical form of N, nivea. With regard 
to Plate XIII., although not uncommonly met with in gardens, 
it seems to be a dubious species. Through the kindness of 
Dr. Hooker, I have lately examined the Nothochltenas in the 
Kew Herbarium, yet have failed to find a single frond which 
in the slightest degree resembles this species. Under these cir- 
cumstances it appears desirable to place them under different 
names, and therefore I beg to suggest that Plate XIII. should 
bear the name of N, Hookeriy in honour of a botanist who has 
done so much for this science, and indeed whose life is devoted 
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to the improvement of our knowledge of the vegetable kingdom. 
Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, informs me that Mr. Riley, of 
Papplewick, first raised the Fern figured in Plate XIII., and 
from this stock plants were introduced into several of our 
larger collections. 



NOTHOCHL^NA CRASSIFOLIA. 

(CoMmruBD FROM Page 86.) 

JV. crasstfolia of Moore is the N. Itevis of Martens and Gal- 
leotti; and perhaps it would be better to use the latter name 
instead of the former, as being more universally adopted; eras- 
sifdia however seems to be a more appropriate name. 



NOTHOCHL^NA TRICHOMANOIDES. 

(CoNTiiroBO PHOM Paob 88.) 

Some authorities divide N. trichomanoides from N. sinuata, 
yet they have every appearance of being two forms of the same 
Fern, and consequently have not been separated in this work. 
In the latter the pinna; are larger than in the former. The 
series of fronds in the Kew Herbarium evidently run the one 
species into the other. 
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GENUS m. 

NIPHOBOLUS. Kaulfuss. 

A SMALL interesdng family, whose name is adopted from the 
fact that the fronds are covered with a somewhat white starry 
pubescence. Although, to the ordinary observer, the genus has 
certainly no pretension to the name Niphobolus—coyered with 
snow, which would have applied better to a portion of the 
species of Gymnogramma or Nothochhenay still, when examined 
with a magnifying glass, the fronds are observed to be scattered 
over with snow-like crystals; hence the name is a very appro- 
priate one. 

We have no British representative of this family. 

The fronds are all simple, that is, they are not divided; the 
veins, which are pinnate, are internal and almost invisible; 
the venules are parallel, anastomosing transversely, and pro- 
ducing from two to five irregular, excurrent, free veinlets, 
which, at the apex, are soriferous. 

There are both barren and fertile fronds; the latter contracted, 
and in some species much longer than the barren fronds. The 
length of the frond varies from that of an inch to nearly two 
feet, being attached to a creeping or caespitose caudex. In 
habit this genus may be said to more closely resemble that of 
the mosses, than the ordinary character of the Fern tribe. 
The fronds are thick and fleshy. In order to observe the 
venation it is requisite to remove the cellular tissue of the leaf. 

The sori are round, terminal, and eventually become confluent, 
protruding through the stellated pubescence. 

The chief characters of distinction from other branches of 
the Polypodies are the thick stellated pubescence, or scales, 
which are found chiefly on the soriferous part of the frond; 
and this is more especially to be noticed on account of the 
fleshy thick frond preventing the venation being seen. 
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NIPHOBOLUS. 



Fee, in his " 


Genera Filicum," ^j^ives 


a list of 


species, namely,- 


— 




Niphobolus carnosus. 


Blume. 


tt 


adnascens. 


Fee. 


cc 


elongatus. 


Blume. 


tc 


varius, 


Kaulfuss. 


a 


pertusus, 


Sprengel. 


a 


caudatus, 


Kaulfuss. 


€i 


spissus, 


Kaulfuss. 


iC 


rupestris, 


Sprengel. 


a 


bicolor. 


Hooker. 


t< 


glaber. 


Blume. 


a 


pubenilus. 


Blume. 


a 


albicans, 


Blume. 


a 


flocciger. 


Blume. 


€€ 


obovatus, 


Kunze. 


i< 


nummulariajfolius , 


Smith. 


tt 


rotundifolius. 


Fee. 


tt 


Scytopteris, 


Fee. 


tt 


acrostichoides. 


Smith. 


tt 


lingua. 


Sprengel. 


tt 


Penangianus, 


Hooker. 


tt 


hastatus. 


Kunze. 


tt 


costatus. 


Presl 


tt 


Africanus, 


Kunze. 


tt 


Samarensis, 


Fee. 


tt 


fissus. 


Blume. 


*C 


neglectus, 


Fee. 



Of these, Mr. Smith mentions in his "Genera of Ferns," 
that N. varius was received at Kew, in 1845, and N. costatus 
in 1824; I am not, however, aware that they are now in the 
Kew Collection, and it seems doubtful whether any besides the 
three here figured are cultivated in England. 




Portion of rhixoma, with barren Fronds. 



NIPHOBOLUS RUPESTRIS. 

Sprbngel. Moore and Houlston. Hooker and Greville. 

KuNZE. Presl. Smith. Fee. 

PLATK XX. 



Niphobolus serpens, 
Craspedaria rupestris, 
Polifpodium rupestref 



Endlichbr. 

Link. 

U. Brown. Fobstsr. 



Niphobolus — Covered with snow. 



Rupestris — A rock. 



This is a curious diminutive Fern, with somewhat balloon- 
shaped fronds. 

An evergreen greenhouse species, growing upon rocks. 

A native of New Holland and Australia. 

The sterile and fertile fronds are very different in form and 
size. The sterile ones are roundish ovate, being decurrent at 
the base ; whilst the fertile fronds are linear, being blunt at the 
apex, and decurrent also at the base. Both forms of frond are 
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simple; the colour of each above a dull green, and in substance 
thick and fleshy in appearance; beneath the frond is whitish. 

The length of a sterile frond varies from one to two inches, 
and of a fertile frond from three to four inches. 

The fronds rise out of a creeping rhizoma, which is covered 
with reddish scales. 

Sori round, in about two irregular rows on each side of the 
midrib, are confined to the upper half of the frond. 

The veins and costa, being buried within the frond, are 
almost invisible. 

The star-like pubescence is not so plainly visible as in the 
next species. 

I am indebted to the Curator of the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens, and to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, for plants; and 
to the latter gentleman; Mr. Sim, of Foot's Cray; and Mr. 
Norman, of Hull, for fronds. 

The following Nurserymen include this species in their Cata- 
logues: — Booth, of Hamburg; RoUisson, of Tooting; A. Hen- 
derson, of Pine-apple Place; Masters, of Canterbury; Veitch, 
Jun., of Chelsea; Sim, of Foot's Cray; and Parker, of Holloway. 

The frond for illustration was procured from Mr. Henderson, 
of Wentworth. 




FortloD oT rliluuDa, with n barren Ftoad— upper i^de. 



NIPHOBOLUS PERTUSUS. 



Spkenoel. Hookee and Gbeville. Pebsl. Kunze. 
Smith. Fee. Moobe and Houlstok. 



PLATE XXI. 

Crtupedaria perttua. Link. 

Polypodium perturum, Boxbdmou. pooKBR. 

Nipkobolui tariat} E&dlfcsb. Bluub. 

Niphobolus — Covered with iDOn'. Pertutu4 — Borecl. 



.Vnother curious dwarf Fern, vet not nearly so diminutive 
as the Niphoholus rupestris; the dark, uhining green fronds 



fifi 



VIPHUBOLUS PERTUS03, 



ftmtrast greatly in colour with the generality of the Fern ] 
tribe. It is a species easily to be procured from Nurserymen, | 
and oue well worthy of cultivation, as its dwarf habit enables I 
it to be grown underneath the larger Ferns. 

Tbis species has been cultivated at llie Royal Gardens, Kc 
i-iucc the year 1823. 

It is a native of the East Indie'., China, Japnn, and the j 
Island of Java. 

A much more flesby-looking Fern ihan A". lujieslrU. 

An evergreen stove species. 

Doth barren and fruitful fronds are of a shining green colour. 

Sterile frond oblong-ovate, obtuse, being decurrent at the base; 1 
fertile frond linear, and also decurrent at the base. 

Length of sterile frond from tliree to four inches, of fertile 1 
frond from four ti) eight inches; attached to a creeping scaly I 
rhizoma. 

About three rows of sori, which eventually become confluent. I 
The sori reddish in colour, and confined to the upper half c^.l 
the frond; the midrib is generally seen as a green belt between] 
the two rows of sori. 

The veins and costn, being immersed within the frond, i 
almost invisible. 

The etarry-pubeseence is very apparent on the shining smooth I 
fronds of this species, giving it the look of being covered with J 
snow -crystals. 

Plants have been received from Mr. Henderson, of Went- 1 
worth, and from Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg; and fronds from J 
the former gentleman and Mr. Sim, of Foot's Cray. 

It is in the following Nurserymen's Catalogues: — Booth, of 1 
Hamburg; IloUisson, of Tooting; Masters, of Canterbury; A. I 
Henderson, of Pinc-applc Place; Vcitcb, Jun., of Chelsea; ] 
Osbom and Sons, of Fulham; and Sim, of Foot's Cray, 

This and the last succeed be»it if planted amongst moe 
shallow wire baskets. 

The illustration is from n frond received from Mr. Sim, of J 
Foot's ("my. 




Fonlon oT rhlAuni, with a barn 



NIPHOBOLUS PERTUSUS. 



Sprengel. Hooker and Greville. Presl. Kunze. 
Smith. Fee. Moore and Houlston. 



PLATE XXI. 



Cratpedaria pertitta, 
Polypodiutn periatum, 
Nipkoholut variuMf 



Eaulfdss. Bi.nii8. 



Nipkoholut — Covered with tnov. 



Pertumu — Bored . 



Another curious dwarf Fern, yet not nearly so diminutive 
as the Niphobolus rupestris; the dark, shining green frondn 




NIPHOBOLUS PERTUSUS. 



Sfeekgel. Hookeb and Gbeville. Pbesl. Kunze. 
Smith. Fee. Moore and Houlston. 



PLATE XXI. 



Craipedaria perttua, 
I'olypodium perlutum, 
NipAobolui variuiT 



BOXBUKOH. PoOKBB. 
KlVLFDSS. BlCUB. 



iftjijioAoiiM— Covertd with e 



Periurut — Bored . 



Another curious dwarf Fern, yet not nearly so diminutive 
) the Niphobolus rupestrts; the dark, shining green fruuds 
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I'nder the name rimruUum Fee places Polypodium crassifo- I 
hum and P. rapeslre. Ckrysopterts is tlie PliUbodium of authors, 1 
and the Euplilehodium of Klutzsch ; Craspedaria is the Lopholcpit 1 
of Smith; and Campylonevron the Cyrtophlebium of authors. 

Moore, in his "Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns," 
divides them thus: — 



Goniophlcbium 
Cyrtophlebium 



Phlebodium 
Drynaria 



Polypodium 
Meniscium 
Gonioptcris 

The latter of which he subdivides into PhylUHdis, Phymatodea,^ 

and Drynaria-t^ff. 

Link, in his "Filicum Species," divides them thus: — 
Craspedaria Chrysoptcris Polypodium 

Marginaria Campyloncurum Gonioptcris 

Pleopeltis Anaxetum 

In (yaspedarin he includes as a section the genus Niphobolus. \ 

Kaulfuas, in his "Enunieratio Filicum," docs not separate the | 

diiferent sections, adopting the plan of Kui 

Prcsl, in his "Tantamen Pteridograpliite," arranges the Poly- I 

podiuma in the following manner: — 

Polypodium Goniophlcbium Pleopeltis 

Gonioptcris Marginaria Dictyoptcris 

Plcocncmia Canipyloneuruni Fhymatodes 

Amblia 

Of these lie subdivides Polypodium into Clenopteria and PA*-; 1 
gopteris; Marginaria into Pleurogoiiium and Marginaria; Phy~ 
mutodes into Euphymatodes, PIcitridium, and Drynaria, 

Prosl'n genus Pleocncmta is confined to the Polypodium 1 
hticeanum of Gaudich, and bis Amhlia to the P. Juglandif»- 
liura of Humboldt; whilst his Dictyoptcris contains only the 1 
/*. attrniiatum iif IJrown, the P. marrodon of lU'inw, the P. \ 
plrr,>iJ,-x of Prcsl, and llie P. irregularc of Prcsl. 



POLYPODIUM. LiNN-EVB. 

TiiK Irue Polypodium hns its veins simple, forked, or pin* 
nate, and free. The sporangia is terminal or lateral, in some J 
oases being above the frond, and in others immersed. 
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The sori mostly circular, transverse, uniserial, solitary or 
irregular. 

The rhizoma creeping, and in some examples coespitose. 

There is a great diversity of size, form, and habit. 

According to Mr. Smith, there are about a hundred true 
Polypodiums scattered over the world. 

GONIOPTERIS. Presl. 

Thb veins are costocform, pinnate, the lower pinna; anasto- 
mosing angularly. 

The sporangia is medial or costal. 

Sori circular, usually placed on or near the middle of the 
venules, or basal, or subterminal. Rhizoma creeping. 

The Ferns known under the name of Goniopteris are mostly 
analogous to the Aspidiums in habit, in the venation, and in 
the form and position of the sori. The Aspidium differs only 
in having a special indusium. 

GONIOPHLEBIUM. Presl. 

The veins are forked, or costocform, and pinnate, except 
the lower exterior venule, which is free; the venules anastomose 
angularly. 

The sporangia is terminal. 

The sori circular, arranged in one or more transverse parallel 
rows. Rhizoma creeping. 

Distinguished from Ooniopteris by the sori being produced 
on the apex of the lower venule, or upon the excui'rent free 
veinlets, which terminate in the areoles. 

CYRTOPHLEBIUM. R. Brown. 

The veins are forked or costoeform and pinnate; the lower 
exterior venule (of each fascicle) free and fertile, the remainder 
arcuately or angularly anastomosing. 

Sporangia lateral or terminal. 

Sori round, naked, arranged in two rows between and parallel 
with the veins, or irregular. 

Distinguished from Goniophlebium by having smooth fronds 
and distinct sori. 
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PHLEBODIUM. R. Browx. 

The veins are pinnate or branched, the venules arcuately or 
angularly anastomosing, forming on their angular meetings or 
exterior side two veinlets, which are sporangiferous where the 
two veinlets join. 

Sori roand or oval, transversely uniserial, or muldseriaL 
Differing from Oomcphlebiujn by having the lower venules 
combined, the sori being formed at the apex or point of junction. 

DRYNARIA. Bory. 

The veins are mostly costccform, parallel, or flexuose; venules 
compound anastomosing. 

The sporangia is produced on the angles or points of con- 
floence of numerous veinlets. 

Sori circular or oblong; transversely uniserial, or in one or 
two oblique rows between each pair of primary veins, or irreg- 
nlar. Sori forming protuberances on the upper or superior 
side of the frond. 

The frond smooth and thick. 

Differing from Phlebodium by the venation being more com- 
pound, and by the sori being situated where a number of 
venules join. 



The British representatives of this genus are Potypodtum cut- 
gare, P. phegapieri$, P. alpestre, P. drycpteri$^ and P. calcareum. 
Perhaps the North American P. hexaganopterum of Michaux 
may eventually be added to this list. 
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Tortion of mature Frond— under side. 



rOLYPODlUM EFFUSUM. 

SWARTZ. kuNZE. PrESL. LlNK. AViLLDENOW. SCUKUUH. 

J. Smith. Moore and Houlston. 



PLATE XXIII. 



PofypoJium itplendida^ 
Phegopteris effusa, 
Adianium effutum^ 



Kaulfuss. 
Feb. 

Sloan. 



Polypodium — Polypody* 



Effusum — Spreading. 



There are so many beautiful Ferns that it is consequently a 
difficult task which species to recommend most strongly to the 
notice of cultivators; and indeed to do justice to them, it must 
be said that the beautiful largely predominate 'Over those that 
arc less interesting in an ornamental point of view. ITie 
frond of the present species closely resembles a handsome broad 
spreading green feather in general appearance, and is capable 
of being made, under successful cultivation, a splendid exhibition 
])lant. 

Polypodium cffusum was introduced into this country in the 
year 1761). 

A Jamaica Fern. 
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An evergreen stove species^ requiring abundance of pot-room. 

The fronds^ which are membranous^ glabrous, and of a light 
green colour, are in form deltoid, four times pinnate, the pinnae 
being lanceolate in shape, and the pinnules linear-lanceolate. 
The segments are pinnatifid, the lower ones being widely apart; 
the veins of the frond pinnately forked. 

Sori round and medial. 

Stipes covered with scales, being densely covered near the 
rhizoma. 

Length of frond from three to five feet. 

My thanks are due to the Curator of the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens, and to Messrs. RoUisson, of Tooting, for plants of 
P. effusum, and to Mr. J. Henderson, for fronds. 

It is in the Catalogues of Messrs. RoUisson, of Tooting; Veitch, 
Jun., of Chelsea; Parker, of HoUoway; Sim, of Foot's Cray; 
A. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place; Kennedy, of Covent 
Garden; Masters, of Canterbury; and Booth, of Hamburg. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 




Portion of matarc Frond— upper nklo. 



POLYPODIUM LONGIPES. 



KUNZE. 



PLATE XXIV. 



Polifpodimm alternifolium, 
ffrossum. 



(< 



Chrysopteris longipe$, 
Drynaria longipa. 



«( 



«< 



Link. 

KuNzs, (not Lanosdobff 

and fi8chbb.) 
Link. 
J. Smith. 

MOORB AND H0UL8TON. 



Potypodiu m — Poly pody . 



Zo9t^t))e#~LoDg-8talked. 



In Tin: Skction Drynaria of Authors. 



This charming species deserves a place in every collection; 
the curious form, and smooth, shining, brilliant, intense green 
of the fronds, together with the diversity of appearance between 
those that are barren and those that are fertile, are in each case 
a recommendation so excellent, that it would be impossible to see 
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it and not admire the Pohjpodium longipes. When well-grown, 
the fronds, which all rise perpendicularly from the rhizoma, 
represent a dense miniatttPe forest. 

A native of the East Indies. 

An evergreen species, requiring to be cultivated in a stove. 

Fronds pinnatifid in form, decurrent at the base, coriaceous, 
having three or four broad, oblong, acuminate segments of 
from six to eight inches in length, and of a dark green colour. 

The sori, which are oblong, are biserial, of large size, and 
immersed within the frond, raising protuberances on the superior 
surface. 

The rachis and stipes pale green, the stipes being more than 
half the length of the frond; lateral, attached to a creeping 
rhizoma. 

P. longipes has fronds from two feet to two feet and a half 
in length, which are glabrous. 

The present species, and most others having a creeping rhi- 
zoma, flourish best if elevated above the pot, as the rhizoma 
is apt to decay if jiUowed to become too wet. 

P, longipes is perhaps best known as the Drynaria longipes. 

A scarce Fern, which does not appear to be included in 
any of the Nurserymen's Catalogues, although introduced into 
England about the year 1823. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, for a plant ; 
and to the same gentleman and to Mr. Norman, of Hull, for 
excellent fronds. 

The illustration is from a frond sent by Mr. Henderson, o 
Wentworth. 




Portion of mature Frond— upper »ide. 



POLTPODIUM PHTMATODES. 

LiNNiEUS. SWARTZ. SCHKUHR. KaULFUSS. SpRENGEL. 

JaCQUIN. KdNZE. WlLLDENOW. 

PLATE XXV. 



«( 



<i 



Polypodium grosxum, Sprbngel. Langsdorff and Fischbb. 

tcolopendria, Bubmann. 

pleopeltifoliumy Of Gabdbns. 

Chrygopieru phymatodex^ Link. 

Drynaria vulgaris, J. Smith. Moobb and Houlston. 

** phymatodes, Feb. 

Phymatodett vulgaris^ Pbbsl. 



Polypodium — Polypody. 



Pkytnatodes — Warted. 



In the Section Drynaria of Authors. 



What has been said in praise of the Polypodium longipes 
may be repeated with the P. phymatodes, which is a Fern in 
the same section^ and equally deserving of commendation. 

It seems desirable to remark that the Thrips, fThrips ado- 
nidum,J soon produces feaiful ravages with the smooth fronds 
of these Ferns if not destroyed; it will therefore be well to 
examine the under side of the fronds from time to time, in 
order that the pest may be speedily eradicated when it makes 
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its appearance, before allowing it a sufficient length of time to 
do injury. Certain species seem more subject to this plague 
than others^ and this also holds good with the Aphides. As 
an instance, the Aphis appears to shun the gold and silver- 
powdered Ferns of the genus Gymfwgraminay yet not of the 
silver Nothochlanas ; there must, therefore, be something in 
the farina of the former injurious to these insects. If a plant 
is not enjoying a proper climate or treatment, it seems to be 
more subject to be infected by insects; for instance, this will 
be found to be the case with the hardy Scolopendriums when 
grown in a greenhouse, the greenhouse species when cultivated 
in a stove, or the stove species when placed in a greenhouse; 
also a plant imperfectly drained. We may therefore often learn 
from the attacks of insecks that our management in certain cases 
is not what it should be. 

This Fern was introduced into England between 1816 and 
1823, from the West Indies. 

It has been found in both the East and West Indies, New 
Holland, Mauritius, Malay Islands, and East Indian Islands. 

An evergreen stove species. 

The form of the frond is triangularly ovate, pinnatifid, decur- • 
rent at the base, with oblong-pointed coriaceous segments, which 
are sometimes six inches in length, the lower one frequently 
lobed. 

Sori nearly circular. Rhizoma creeping, black, and scaly. 

Fronds somewhat erect, glabrous, pale green, and shining, 
and from twelve to eighteen inches in length. 

Mr. Moore remarks that there are two forms of this Fern in 
cultivation in England. 

Best known as the Drynaria vulgaris. 

I am indebted to the Curator of the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens; Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting; and Messrs. Masters, 
of Canterbury, for plants; and to Mr. J. Henderson, of Went- 
worth; and Mr. Norman, of Hull, for fronds. 

It is in the Catalogues of Sim, of Foot's Cray; Masters, of 
Canterbury; Rollisson, of Tooting; A. Henderson, of Pine-apple 
Place; Veitch, Jun., of Chelsea; Kennedy, of Covent Garden; 
and Booth, of Hamburg. 

The illustration is from a frond forwarded by Mr. Henderson, 
of Wentworth. 







POLYPODIUM PHYLLITIDIS. 

L|NNJ:US. KUHZE. (Nol of StEBER.) 



PLATE XXVI. — A. 



Cyriophhhiam pkyllUiJit, 

CampsloHeuruin phillylidtt, 

" pij/liitidit, 

CampylontBron phiUitidU, 



J. Suits. Moobb and Houlstoit. 

Fbbsl. 

Fbb. Plumibb. Pbtiveb. 



Pa Jypodia w — Poly pody , 



PAyi(rVi"rf»*— Hart'a-Tongue. 



Is TiiR Section Cyiitopui-ehium ok Avthor3, 



To those who do not understand the botanical distinctions 
between one genus and another, the Polypodium phylUtidts may 
very naturally be called the Hart's-Tongue Fern of the Tropics, 
as in the form of the frond it has some slight resemblance to 
our Scolopendrium zulgare. 

TOL. L P 
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An interesdng and desirable species, yet one seldom to be 
t with except iu our larger collections. 
A W'vH Indian Fern, 
~'hc P. pkyllitidis is an evergreen stove spedes. 

e frond is §iniple, glabrous, Gomewhat' ondalated and nar- 
low, lanceolate-acuminate in form, bcin^ ^ecorrent at the base; 
coriaceous. 
Sori medial. 

The length of t.\\v frond varies from two feet to two feet and 
a half. The colour pale green. 

A. rigid fern, diifering in habit irom the Scalopendrium ttil- 
to irhich it has been likened by being erect, 
e fronds rise out of a scaly short creeping rhizoma. 
Introduced into England in 179S. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Henderson, of Wentwortb, for a 
plant of this species; and to the same gentleman; to Mr. 
<7orman, of Hull; and to Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg, for 
ad<. 

'. phyUiHdit may be procured from Messrs. Yeitch, of Cliel- 

It..; Sim, of Foot's Gray; A. Henderstm, of Pine-apple Place; 

£ennedy, of Covent Garden; and Booth and Son, of Hamburg. 

This species is best known in England as the (hfrtaphUbium 

phyUitidis. 

The illustralioii i:> from a frond sent by Mr. Norman, of 
Hull. 




POLYPODIUM CRENATUM. 

KUNZE. SffABTZ. WiLLDENOW. KAULFUSS. 



PLATE XXVI. — H. 



FolypodtHm megalodut, 
Oomiopleru etenaia. 



Pbbsl. Line. Swirtz. pLrxiBR. 
J. Shith. Moors ahd Houuton. 
Fbk. Hooker and Baubb. 



Polypodiu n — Polypody. 



Crenat um — Seal loped . 



In the Section Goniopteris of Authors. 



The fascination attending the cultivation of Ferns is so great, 
and increases so rapidly, as more species are added to a collec- 
tion, that it requires no words from me to urge those who have 
commenced, to prosecute their cultivation. To the plant grower 
who has not yet begun thia class of Botany, it need only be 
remarked that uo species of plants improves the appearance of 
a conservatory, stove, or of an orchid house, more than Ferns; 
the great diversity of form and colour of the fronds materially 
heightens the effect produced by our most gorgeous exotics. 
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Well has it been said that Ferns are always in flower — win- 
ter and summer are alike to the tropical species; new fronds 
are constantly appearing, others approaching maturity and exhi- 
biting their curious and interesting fructification, so that a 
continual series of interesting objects are ever before the eye. 

The Polypodium crenatum is a beautiful Fern which was 
raised at Kew in the year 1835. 

A native of the West Indies, St. Domingo, Martinico, and 
St. Crucis. 

An evergreen stove species. 

The fronds are pinnate, the pinnoe pubescent, entire, oblong 
ovate-acuminate, membranous and crenate on the edge. Very 
short petioles. 

Sori medial, and very conspicuous. 

Rachis and stipes green. 

Fronds lateral, adherent to a short creeping rhizoma. 

Length of frond from eighteen inches to two feet; colour 
pale green. 

More generally known as the Goniopteris crenata. 

A rare Fern in cultivation in England. 

It does not appear to be in any of the English Nurserymen's 
Catalogues; it is, however, in that of Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg. 

I have not been able to procure this species; my thanks are, 
however, due to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, for a beautiful 
fertile frond. 

The illustration is from Mr. Henderson's frond. 




POLYPODIUM DRTOPTERIS. 

LiNM«U3. KoNZE. Link. Pbesl. Willdenow. 

SCHKUHB. SrRENGEL. MOOEE. BaBINGTOK. 

SowERBT. Newman. Hookeb and Arnott. Francis. 

Mackay. J. E. Smith. J. Smith. Hddson. 

Fbatt. Witeiering. Lightfoot. Bolton. Roeh. Deakin. 

PLATE XXVII, 



Poljrpodium pulek«lluM, 
PoUpoiium dryopterit, 
Lattrea " 

Polj/ilieAum " 
PhegoplerU ' " 
Gf/mnocarpium " 



SiLISBDKT. 

Bolton. 

BoBT. Nbwxak. 

Both. 

Fb>. 

Nbwh*h. 



Po/^/KXJiKm— Polypody. 



Dryopter 



Perhaps no British Fern -is so universally admired as the 
' Oak Fern.' Its rapid and elegant growth, and the vivid green 
of its fronds render it a charming addition to our hardy Fernery. 

It is a native of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Lapland, 
Sweden, Russia, North Cape, Germany, Hungary, Croatia, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Siberia, Gibraltar, Kamt- 
Bchatka, Asia, Africa, Labrador, Greenland, Newfoundland, 
United States of North America, the Rocky Mountains,' Coliunbia 
River, etc. It has thus a very extensive geographical range. 
Singular enough it has not been found in Greece or Turkey. 
VOL. I. g 
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)'ni.YP<H>IIIM nXYOI^EXIR. 



The PolijpoiUiim ilrtjopferis is fomid most iilciitifiilly in wild 
moiintaiiioua districts aiid damp woods. In Scotland and Wales 
it is exceedingly abundtuit, as it is also in Northumbcrlantl, 
Durham, Westmorland, Cumberland, Yorkshire, and Lancii- 
shirc. Otbcr counlies are Derbyshire, Stafibrdshire, Shropshire, 
Cbesbire, (rare,) llerufordshirc, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, 
and Somcrsetslilre. In Ireland it docs not appear to be found 
except in the county of Antrim, being the rarest of the Irish 
Ferns. 

The researches of Johnston, AVilson, Pinder, Weatcott, New- 
man, Lees, Bennett, Purchas, Wcstconibc, Widicriug, Moon-, 
etc., have given to the world a list of British habitats loo 
numerous to mention. 

Common as this species is, it appears to be less subject to 
change its form than most other species. Formerly the P. 
Jtobertianum of Kunze, fthe P. calcareum of J. Smith,) was looked 
upon as a variety of the present BpccicB, and indeed in the 
form of the frond it does very closely resemble it, yet there 
are certain chiyacters which will be hereafter enumerated, so 
widely different that the two plants must be considered distinct. I 

Mr. Moore, in the "Nature-printed Ferns, and Mr. 'No' 
man, in his "History of British Ferns," have given such full 
and valuable information of the British PohjpoiUiimt, that the 
subject may almost be said to he exhausted. 

The Oak Fern is very readily cultivated in the hardy Fernery, 
either flourishing amongst rocks, or planted in light damp soil; 
it is very rapid in its growth, and therefore requires a light 1 
soil to enable the rhizoma to creep along ill all directions. Care 
should be taken that it be planted in a shady part of the 
FemeiT, as sunshine upon the fronds robs them of that vivid 
green which is so marked a feature in this Fern. In an early 
M-usoii the fronds apiiear in March, but more commonly it is 
April before they expand; they soon become fertile, and on 
the first return of cold weatlier in autumn tUsappcar once more, 
thfi P. drifoptetia being a deciduous species. Mr. Newman, in ' 
Ids " History of British Ferns," has well described the appear- 
ance of the young fronds as three little balls placed on wires. 

The Oak Fern is very conslani to the tyi)ical form, bcin^ 
lees liable lo vary from seedling plants than most speci<-s. 

Frond* ternate, iK-nlangular deltoid, perfectly snioolb, nie 
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branaceous, brilliant green in colour, the branches pinnate or 
sub-bipinnate, pinnae deeply pinnatifid, opposite. Frond three- 
branched. Pinnules oblong-obtuse, crenate, less divided and 
smaller as they approach the apex. Veins simple or forked. 

Sori small, circular, scattered over the whole of the under 
side of the frond; numerous. 

The fronds are from four to fourteen inches in length. The 
stipes occupying two thirds of this length. They grow upright, 
slender, are tinged with purple, very brittle, smooth, and with 
few scales. 

Rachis smooth. 

Rhizoma creeping, much branched. 

Both this species and the next are easily propagated by 
divisions of the rhizoma. 

I have collected this Fern near Matlock, and in great profusion 
on Longridge Fell, Lancashire. 

It is in the Fern Catalogues of Sim, of Foot's Cray; Osborn 
and Sons, of Fulham; Kennedy, of Covent Garden; A. Hen- 
derson, of Pine-apple Place; E. G. Henderson, of St. John's 
Wood; Parker', of HoUoway; RoUisson, of Tooting; J. Veitch, 
Jun., of Chelsea; Bass and Brown, of Sudbury, Suffolk; £. 
Cooling, Derby; and Pearson, of Chihvell, near Nottingham. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection, procured 
several years ago from W, Winstanley, Esq., at Chaigeley !Manor, 
Lancashire. 




POLYPODIUM ROBERTIANUM. 
KuNZE. Hoffmann. Koch. Fries. Moore. 



I'l.ATE XXVll 



Poij/poJiiim calcarfttta. 



Pohfpoditim diyoplerit, 

Nepkrodinm drj/opterii, 

Latlrea calearea, 

Phegopleria calearea, 

Lattrta rabcrtiana, 

OffntHoearpium ruberltanitm, NiiriUN. 



J. Smith. Like. Willdbmow. 
PfiBSL. TSrwuix. 8pBB«a«i;. 
SowBBBS. Fkahcis. Dukin. Psatt. 
HooKKK *BD Ahnott. Babinoton, 
BoLToir. NEWvtir. Lbdibodb. A. Out. 

UlCHlDX. 

Bosr. Nkwiian. 

Fbb. 

NBWKiir. 



PoijTwrfiimi— Polypody. 



Robertian 



-Named afUr ft BoUnitt. 



The Polypodium robertianum is a very similar-looking gpecies 
to the P. dryopteria, and was for Bomc years merely looked 
upon as a variety of the same Fern. This is a larger and more 
robust Fern, and the frond is covered with a pubescence, OxeX 
gives it the appearance of being dusted over with lime. Bolton 
was the first to point out the difiereuce between P. ro&erlianum 
and P. dryopteria, and Hoffman to pronounce it a distinct 
species. Mr. Wilson and Mrs. Riley have both paid particular 
attention to these Ferns, indeed the evidence of various botanists 
have shewn concluflively that the two species are quite distinct. 

It is a native of England, Wales, Hungary, France, Germany, 
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Swiizeiliiiid, and the United States, Canada, Norway, aiul Abia. I 

Although strictly speaking it is a North of England Fern, yetM 
it is somewhat Rtrange that it has not been discovered in Scot'T 
land, nor indeed in Ireland. 

Found in the counties of Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, Gloucestershire, Somerset- ■ 
ehire, and less sparingly in Oxfordshire and Wiltshire. In Wales J 
it is found in Denbighshire. 

One especial distinction Mr. Newman points out — the three I 
portions of the young frond never assume the appearance of I 
three little balls; also, unlike P. dryopterts, it seems to delight I 
in sunshine: all the plants which I have seen growing at Mat- [ 
lock were on sunny rocks. 

The same light soil is requisite for this species as for P. \ 
drijoptcris, with the addition of abundance of limestones. 

Hoffinan's name of P. rohertianum has a prior claim to that I 
of P. calciireum of Smith; this is to be regretted, as the latter I 
is very appropriate. 

The present species is known as the "Limestone Polypody," 
"Smith's Polypody," and the "Rigid Three-branched Polypody." 

This Fern is not subject to variety from seed. 

Mr. Moore, in the "Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland," 
remarks that in the West of England it only descends to two i 
hundred and fifty feet above the sea, and in the north ascends i 
to nine hundred feet. Dr. Hooker found it on the Himalaya 
mountains at an elevation of from five thousand to eight thou- 
sand feet. 

In a wild state it seems to occur only in the limestone districts, 

A British Fern. 

The fronds are bipinnate, with the lowest pair of pinnn ' 
occasionally sub-bipinnate on the posterior side. Finnte variable, 
the lowest pair largest, triangular in form, stalked, and fre- 
quently bipinnate; the pinnre nearer the apex of the frond 
sessile, pinnate, or pinnatifid. Pinnules, the lowest larger oa 
the posterior side, each succeeding pinnules like the smaller 
ones of the pair immediately below them. The whole frond 
triangular in fonn, and three -bran died. Veins simple, or forked. 

Son round, small, and scattered over the whole under surface 
of the frond, becoming partially confluent. 

Fronds from six to eighteen inches in length, somewhat rigid, d 
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upright, lateral, adherent to a scaly creeping rhizoma; colour of 
fronds a dull greyish green. 

Stipes often occupying two thirds of the length of the frond; 
rachis glandulose; rhizoma much branched. Both the stipes and 
frond covered with small glands, which give the plant a dusty 
appearance. 

This Fern diiffers from P. dryopteris in having the divisions 
of the frond pinnate instead of temate. 

Not subject to variety from spores. 

I am indebted to Mr. Joseph Sidebotham, of Manchester ,'and 
the Rev. W. Miller, late Curate of Wirksworth, for plants of 
this species. 

It is in the Catalogues of Sim, of Foot's Cray; Osborn and 
Sons, of Fulham; Kennedy, of Covent Garden; A. Henderson, 
of Pine-apple Place; E. G. Henderson, of St. John's Wood; 
Parker, of HoUoway; Kollisson, of Tooting; J. Veitch, Jun., of 
Chelsea; Bass and Brown, of Sudbury, Suffolk; and Pearson, 
of Chilwell, near Nottingham. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection, and 
formerly gathered wild at Matlock. 




Portion of matnrc Frond -under side. 



POLYPODIUM PHEGOPTERIS. 

LlNN^US. LiGHTFOOT. HuDSON. WITHERING. SmITH. 

Mackat. Francis. Newman. Pratt. 

Hooker and Arnott. Moore and Houlston. Kunze. 

Link. Presl. Schkuhr. Babington. Bolton. 

Sowerbt. Willdenow. 



PLATE XXIX. 




Polypodium latebrosum. 


Salisbury. 


" phegopieriSf 


Bolton. 


Phegopterit polypodioides, 


Fee. 


Polysiichurk pkegopteris, 


KOTH. 


Lastrea pkegopteris, 


BoBT. Newman 


Oymnocarpium pkegopteris. 


Newman. 


Aspidium tkelypteris. 


E. Smith. 


Polypodium connectile, 


MiCHAUX. 



Polypodium — Polypody. 



Pkegopteris — The Beech Fern. 



The Beech Fern of some, and the Sun Fern of others, is a 
well-marked British species, and easily recognised by the lowest 
pair of pinnae being separated from the remainder — hanging 
downwards at about an angle of forty-five degrees, whilst the 
remainder are inclined upwards. 

Its usual habitation is a damp wood, or in the neighbourhood 

of a waterfall. 
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A native of France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, the Al( 
Mountains, Lake Baikal, Kamtschatka, Unalaska, Algeria, Lap«j 
land, Uuited States, England, Scotland, the Islands of Shetlant 
and Orkney, the Hebrides, Spain, Wales, Ireland, and the Isls'i 
of Man. 

In England, it is found in Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Durham, Westmorland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Sussex; very common in Wales and Scot- 
land, and rare in Ireland. 

A hardy, indigenous, and deciduous Fern. 

The frond is bipinnatifid, the lowest piunic deflexed and 
standing forward; segments entire, and of a linear-lanceolate 
form, the lower ones adnate-dccurrent. 

Rhizoma rallier scaly. I 

The frond lateral, and adherent to the rliizoma. i 

Sori intramarginal, and somewhat oblong in form. 

Length of frond from six to twelve inches. 

My thanks arc due to Mr. Joseph Sidebotham, of Manchester, 
for plants of this species, and to Mr, Norman, ot Hull, for 
fronds. 

It may be procured from the following Nurserymen : — Messrr. 
A. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place; R. Kennedy, of Covent 
Garden; J. Veitch, Jun., of Chelsea; W. RolUssou, of Tooting; 
J. Booth and Son, of Hamburg; Bass and Brown, of Sudbury, 
Suffolk; R. Parker, of Holloway; J. Pearson, of Chilwell, near 
Nottingham; E. G. Henderson, of St. John's Wood; Osbom 
and Sons, of Fulliam; and R. Sim, of Foot's Cray, Kent. 

A species which does remarkably well in a Fernery, if planted 
in a rich light soil, amongst pieces of rock. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection, which 
1 found several years ago on Longridge Fell, about half way 
between Preston and Clitheroe, where this species ia abundant. 
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POLYPODIUM HENCHMANII. 
J. Smith. Mooee and Houlstov. 



PLATE XXX. 



Fotypodium — Polypody. 



Senckmaaii—NKned tStCT a Botuut. 



Polypodium henchmanii is a noble and graceful Fern, with 
a pendulous habit and bluish green fronds. It is a species 
which should be universally groTU in all good collections; un- 
fortunately it is a species almost unprocurable, as it doea not 
seem to have got into any of the Nurserymen's Catalogues up 
to the present time. It appears to have been first introduced 
into England, unnamed, about the year 1848, yet from what 
source I am unable to say. There is, I believe, a fine plant 
of the P. henchmanii in the Royal Gardens, Kev, and another 
in the Wentworth collection. In general appearance it ap- 
proaches near to the P. diversi/olium of some authors, known 
more generally as the Drynaria diver sifolia. 

An evergreen stove Fern. 

A native of Mexico. 

Xbc fronds are glabrous, pinnate, the form of the pinna; being 
linear -lanceolate, very long and narrow, decurrcnt at the base. 
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J. Smith. Moobe and Houlstoit. 



PLATE XXX. 



Poljrpodium — Polypody. 



Heachmaaii — Named tSter t BotaDiBt. 



Polypodiam henchmanii is a noble and graceful Fern, with 
a pendulous habit and bluish green fronds. It is a species 
which should be universally grown in all good collections; un- 
fortunately it is a species almost unprocurable, as it does not 
seem to have got into any of the Nurserymen's Catalogues up 
to the present time. It appears to have been first introduced 
into England, annamed, about the year 1848, yet from what 
source I am unable to say. There is, I believe, a fine plant 
of the P. henchmanii in the Royal Gardens, Kcw, and another 
in the Wentworth collection. In general appearance it ap- 
proaches near to the P. diversi/olium of some authors, known 
more generally as the Drynaria dicer sifolia. 

An evergreen stove Fern. 

A native of Mexico. 

The fronds are glabrous, pinnate, the form of the pinna; being 
linear -lanceolate, very long and narrow, decurrent at the base. 
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POLYPODIUM HENCHMANII. 
J. Smith. Moobe and Houlstov. 



PLATE XXX. 



pD/jporfitiM— Polypody. HenchmaHii — Named after a Botoniat. 



Polypodium kenchmanii is a ooble and graceful Fern, with 
a pendulous habit and hluish greca fronda. It is a species 
which should be universally grown in all good collectionsj un- 
fortunately it is a species almost unprocurable, as it docs not 
seem to have got into any of the Nurserymen's Catalogues up 
to the present time. It appears to have been first introduced 
into England, unoatned, about the year 1848, yet from what 
source I am unable to say. There is, I believe, a fine plant 
of the P. henchmanii in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and another 
in the Wentworth collection. In general appearance it ap- 
proaches near to the P. dtcersi/olium of some authors, known 
more generally as the JDrynarta diceratfolia. 

An evergreen stove Fern. 

A native of Mexico. 

The fronds are glabrous, pinnate, the form of the pinna; being 
linear-lanceolate, very long and narrow, decurrcnt at the base. 
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POLYPODIUM HENCHMANII. 
J. Smith. Moore and HoULSTOff. 

PLATE XXX. 



Polypodium — Polypody. 



Htnchmanii — Named after a Botauiat. 



Polypodiam henchmanii is a noble and graceful Fern, with 
a pendulous habit and bluiah green fronds. It is a epecies 
which should be universally grown in all good collections; ua- 
foitunatcly it is a species almost unprocurable, as it does not 
seem to have got into any of the Nurserymen's Catalogues up 
to the present time. It appears to have been first introduced 
into England, unnamed, about the year 1848, yet from what 
source J am unable to say. There is, I believe, a fine plant 
of the P. henchmanii in the Royal Gardens, Kcw, and another 
in the Wcutworth collection. In general appearance it ap- 
proaches near to the P. ditertifolium of some authors, known 
more generally as the Drynariu ditersifoUa. 

An evergreen stove Fern. 

A native of Mexico. 

'ITic fronds are glabrous, pinnate, the form of the piunie being 
linear-lanceolate, very long and narrow, dccurrcnt at the base. 
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The pinnte^ which are of a dark bluish green colour, are very- 
smooth, having a polished appearance. 

The footstalk of the frond is articulated on a creeping rhizoma. 
The rhizoma is covered with scales. 

Length of frond two feet. 

The sori, which are large and conspicuous, are uniserial, and 
of a brilliant brown colour. 

I have been unable to procure a plant of P. henchmanii. 

Mr. J. Henderson, of Wentworth, has kindly supplied me 
with good fronds. 

It is said to be a species easy of cultivation. 

Does not occur in any of the Nurserymen's Catalogues. 

The illustration is from one of Mr. Henderson's fronds. 



Ill of muton Frond— onder aide. 



POLTPODIUM FRAXINIFOLIUM. 

Jacquik. Kunze. Swartz. Willdenow. (Not of Presl.) 



PLATE XXXI. 



ffegreitii. 



" polyttichum, 

Ooiiioplerit fraxinifolUt, 



UlDDI. 

Spbinobl. 
Link. 'K.n.vi.fVM. 
11a DDr. 

LiKK. Pbbsl. J. Smith. 
Feb. Moobb xtn> Houlston. 



Polj/podium— Polypody. Fraxinifotiu m — Ask-leared. 

In the Section Goniopteris of Authors. 

Seldom is this prcttj and distinct Foljrpody to be seen in 
the Fern collections, if we exclude the largest growers, and those 
persons whose especial interest and study arc the Filices. Its 
ash-leaf appearance has gained for it the appropriate name of 
Polypodium fraxini folium, a name which is now generally 
adopted, although it can boast of half-a-dozen others. As I 
have been unable to procure a plant of this species, I cannot 
speak as to the cultivation of it from experience; yet I am 
told that it is by no means difEcult to manage under ordinary 
Fern treatment. 
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It is found under the American meridian^ at Brazil , and on 
St. Catharine*s Island, where it was noticed by Chamisso. 

P. /raxinifolium was introduced into the Boyal Gardens, 
Kew, in the year 1841, haring been sent there by Mr. D. 
Cameron. 

An evergreen store species. 

The fronds, which are pinnate, have entire pinnse, which are 
]anciH>late^cuminate, and are smooth and shining, being truncate 
at the base. Terminal, being adherent to an erect fasciculate 
rhixoma. 

Sori medial, eventually becoming confluent, so situated as to 
come together more or less in pairs; colour dark brown^ veins 
branchtnl. 

The length of the frond is two feet, and the colour deep 
green. 

»est known as the Gimicpteris /raxinifolia. 

Mr. J. Henderson, of Wentworth, has been good enough to 
forwartl me fronds of this species. 

It may be procured of Mr. Kennedy, of Co vent Garden; 
Messrs. Kollisson, of Tooting; and A. Henderson, of Pine*apple 
Place. 

The illustration is firom a frond gathered off Mr. Henderson's 
plant. 




Portion ol rbiiomi aDd tmrrtn Frondi. 

POLYPODIUM PILOSELLOIDES. 
LiNN^us. KuNZE. Plum. ? Petiveb. ? 

PLATE xxxn. 



Polgpodium vaevini/olium. 


EaDDI, {nol qf LutOSPOBFF ADD 




FiscHBB, Kadlfdu, Spbbhoel 




or WtLLDBMOW.) 


cojaneiue. 


Destadx. 


citiatua. 


WlLLDBMOW. EaULFUU. 


tectum. 


Eaulfdsb. 




Fkb. 


JIarginaria pilctelloideM, 


Pbbsl. 


Crtupedaria ciliattim. 


Link. Sfbbnqbl. 




J. SUITH. HOOBBB AMD BlDBB. 




SWABTZ. M!oOKB AXD HonuToit. 



Po/jyotiitiMi— Polypody. 



Pilotelloidet — Mousocar like. 



POLYPODIUU FlLOSELLOIDIiS. 



In the Section GoNioniLrBiuM ov Authobs. 

This Niphobolus-loaking plant is amonirst llie more dimina- 
tive of our Exotic Ferns, anil is an interesting little species when 
wt!l grown, and tlivcrsified with both barren and fertile fronds. 

A native of the West Indies, Cayenne, Brazil, and Madagascar. 

It was introduced into the Roval Gardens, Kew, in the 
year 1793. 

An evergreen stove species. 

Like the Niphobolas tribe, the fertile and sterile fronds differ 
from each other both in size and form. The fertile fronds are 
linear-oblong, being decurrcnt at the base ; they are simple, 
hairy, and vary from two to three inchca in their length. The 
Bterile fronds are also simple, hairy, somewhat ovate in form, 
decurrent at the base, and vary from one to two inches in 
length. 

Colour of the fronds pale green, arliculated upon a thin 
wiry-looking creeping rhizoma, 

Snri nniserial, being placed in a tuft of narrow scales. 

Polypodium pilosclloides is easily cultivated. Best known its 
Goniophlebium jnlasclloides amongst Fern growers. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth; and to 
Mr. Lamb, gardener to Francis Wright, Esq., of Osraaston Manor, 
near Ashbourne, for plants of this species; and to the former 
gentleman, and lo Mr. Sim, of the Foot's Cray Nursery, Kent, 
for abundance of fronds. 

It is in the Catalogues of Messrs. Veiteli, Jun,, of Exeter; 
Sim, of Foot's Cray; Masters, of Canterbury; Booth and Son, 
of Hamburg; and A. Henderson, of Fine-apple Place. 

The illustration is from a plant grown by Mr. Sim. 
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PurtioQ of mature Frond - under side. 



POLYPODIUM LACHNOPODIUM. 



J. Smith. Kunze. Moore and Houlston. 



PLATE XXXIII. 



Polypodium — Polypody. Lachnopodium — Downy-footed. 

The Polypodium lachnopodium is very aptly named, as it is 
exceedingly hairy. When properly managed, and with plenty 
of pot room, a handsome exhibition plant may be obtained. 
Unfortunately, this is another species which is procured with 
difficulty, although it has been in cultivation in Great Britain 
for the last twelve or thirteen years. 

The fronds are deltoid, and bi-tripinnatifid, the pinnules being 
lanceolate-acuminate, and the segments oblong-linear, obtuse, 
hairy; the lower segments distant and pinnatifid, whilst nearer 
the apex they are entire; petiolate. 

Stipes and rachis densely covered with scales of a reddish 
brown colour. 

The length of the frond varies from two to four feet, the 
pinnae being twelve inches long. Colour a dull green. 

Rhizoma erect and caudiciform. 

Veins pinnately forked. 

Sori round, medial, and uniserial, numerous, but small. 

An ornamental evergreen stove species from Jamaica. 

Introduced into the Royal Gardens, Kew, in the year 1843, 
by Mr. A\111iam Purdie. 
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P. laclmopodium is one of tliose beautiful stoTC Feme whicli 
should be in every collection, as its much divided fronds and 
peculiar texture arc a great contrast to the ordinary form of 
the Polypody. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, for a 
plant of thi^ Fern; and to the same gentleman, Mr. Sim, of 
Foot's Cray; Mr. Norman, of Hull; and to Mr. Clarke, of the 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Glasgow, for fronds. 

It is in the Catalogue of Mr, Robert Sim, of Foot's Cray 
Nursery, Kent; and this appears to be the only Catalogue which 
contains it. 

The illustration is fiora a frond received from Mr. Henderson, 
f Wentworth. 
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Portion of mature Frond— under ride. 



POLYPODIUM SEPULTUM. 



Kaulfdss. 



PLATE XXXIV. — A. 



Poll/podium Jtirsuiissimum, 


Eaddi. Bobt. Fsb. 


** Icpidopteris, 


KUKZB. 


** rufulum. 


Pbbsl. 


Acrostichum lepidopteris, 


Lanosdobff and Fischbb. 


it t« 


Spbbmobl. 


Goniophlebium sepultum. 


J. Smith. Moobb & Houlston 


Cyathea vestita. 


Spbbngbl. 


Marginaria rt^ula, 


PbB8L. 



Pol^odiu m — Polypody. 



Sepultum — ^Enclosed. 



In the Section Goniophlebium. 



A distinct and handsome Fern, which should be in every 
good collection. 

Fronds lanceolate in form, pinnate, pinnse oblong-linear, 
somewhat obtuse and close, sessile. 

Veins internal and imperfectly seen. 

Frond articulated on a white, scaly, creeping rhizoma. 

Length of frond from twelve to eighteen inches; deep green 
in colour, yet so densely covered with narrow fimbriated scales 
as to give the frond a whitish appearance. 
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Sori situated on the upper half of the frond; uniserial, cir- 
cular, very large, and yellowish red, protruding through the 
white scales. Sori very conspicuous, and eventually becoming 
confluent. 

An elegant South American Fern, especially BraziL 

An evergreen stove species. 

Introduced into the Royal Gardens, Kew, by Mr. Gardner, 
in the year 1841. 

Seldom seen except in large collections, and apparently rare. 

It is in the Catalogues of Messrs. RoUisson, of Tooting; A. 
Henderson, of Pine-apple Place; Parker, of Hollo way; and 
Booth and Son, of Hamburg. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth; to Mr. 
Norman, of Hull; and to Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg, for 
fronds of this beautiful species. 

The illustration is from a frond forwarded by Mr. Henderson, 
of Wentworth. 




Portion of mature Frond — under side. 



POLYPODIUM ASPLENIOIDES. 



SWARTZ. KUNZE. WiLLDENOW. SlOAN. 



PLATE XXXIV. — B. 



Poljf podium compositum, 

" replant, 

Goniopteris cuplenioides. 
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if 



Link. 

Kaulfuss. 

Link. Pbbsl. J. Smith. 

Feb. Moobb and Houlston. 



Polypodium — Polypody. 



Asplenioides — Asplenium-like. 



Ix THE Section Goniopteris of Authors. 



Polypodium asplenioidea is a pretty and very distinct species, 
deserving a more extended cultivation than it appears to have. 

A native of the American meridian, Jamaica and BraziL 

Introduced into the Royal Gardens, Kew, in the year 1841, 
by Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney. 

An evergreen stove Fern. 

The fronds, which are lanceolate in form, are pinnate, the 
pinnae being pinnatifid, oblong-obtuse, with a somewhat cordate 
base; rugose, pubescent; terminal, adherent to a short creeping 
rhizoma. 

Length of frond about twelve inches; colour a dull green. 

The sori numerous, medial, or sub-terminal, eventually 
VOL. I. T 
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becoming confluent^ and covering the whole under surface from 
the base to the apex of the frond. Colour yellowish red. 

Petiolate, except near the apex of the frond. 

The present species is one of my desiderata. 

Best known in England as the Qoniopteris dsplenioides. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Henderson^ of Wentwortb^ and 
to Mr. Norman, of Hull, for fronds. 

It is in the Catalogues of Mr. Kennedy, of Co vent Garden, 
and Mr. Parker, of Holloway. 

The illustration is from a frond forwarded by Mr. Norman, 
of Hull. 
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POLYPODIUM VENOSUM. 
Lowe. 

ri,ATK XXXV. 



PoIfipodiuM tllgmatienm 
" AeenteanuM, 

PleopefltM ttigmaliea. 



Op Gab DBMS. 

FBBtL. 
SPHBROBt. 

Pbbbl. 

MooBB. 



Pali/podiuin — Polypody, 



In TttE SeCTIOM FhLEBODIVU of some AuTHOitS, AKD 
P1.EOPELTI8 OP OTHEKa. 



Amoxqst a tribe of plants whose beauty depends upon the 
peculiarity of the leaf, either in form, colour, or in the marking 
of the veins, any striking appearance is welcomed by the cul- 
tivator. In the present instance, the Polypodium venoaum is a 
pretty dwarf species, rendered beautiful by the exquisite marking 



'oi.YrmiirM vrsosum, 

of ihc veins; a feature so conspicuous as to cause uniTei 
udtnirulion. 

A native of South America. 

It is an evergreen stove species, wliich seems to flourish I 
when grown in a suspended basket of moss and broken pat 
mixed with a rich light soil. The creeping rhizoma, when 
plant is treated in this manner, will spread itself all round 
basket, bearing numbers of beautiful fronds. 

There are two forms of frond. The sterile frond is simj^l 
of an oblong- lanceolate shape, undulated, and attenuated 
the base; the colour is dull green with dark veins, which i 
conspicuous. The fertile frond is also simple and undulati 
and attenuated at the base; it is mostly Contracted to half til 
width of the barren frond, being linear- lanceolate in form. 

Both forms of frond are from five to eight inches in length 
and are scaly on the rachis and atipes. Fronds lateral, attacha 
to a scaly, creeping, ceespitose rhizoma, which erentually becomC 
much branched. 

- Sori uniscrial, ova! in form and yellowish in colour, ver 
prominent, being raised in rounded heaps which almost touci 
the midrib and edge of the frond ; the upper side of the from 
is indented with the sori, and is prettily marked around when 
it is situated. 

Best known as tlie Phlebodium venosum in English gardens 

My thanks arc due to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth; Ml 
Moore, of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens; Mr. Lamb, gardcnt 
to F. AVrigbt, Esq,, of Osmaston Manor; Messrs. Booth an 
Son, of Hamburg; and to Mr. E. Cooling, of Derby, for plaal 
of this species. 

It is in the Fern Catalogues of Messrs. Booth and Son, i 
Hamburg; A. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place; Mr. Robei 
Sim, of Foot's Cray; Masters, of Canterbury; E. Cooling, 
Derby; Robert Parker, of HoUoway; Messrs. Rollisson, 
Tooting; and Vcitch, of Chelsea. 

The illustration is from a plant sent by Mr. Lamb, 
Osmaston Manor. 
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Portion of Bulote Frond. 

POLYPODIUM ALBO-PUNCTATUM. 

Raddi. 
pi,atk xxxvi. 



Oonit^Mt^ium alho-punctatuM, J. Smith. Frb. 

" " MOOBB kSD HOUUTOR. 



Po/gpodiu m— Polypody . Albo-pundalum—White-ipotted. 

In the Section Goniophlebium of Authors. 

A QRACEFUi. pendulous Fern, with broad handsome fronds; 
easily grown and well worthy of universal cultivation. The 
substance of the frond is very thin; it consequently requires 
great care in the drying and pressing of the fronds for the 
herbarium. 

A native of Brazil. 

An evcrgrcrn stove species. 

'i'hc form of the frond is broadly lanceolate, pinnate, the 
pinnae being lanceolate-acuminate, nearly entire, undulated, and 
membranous; the superior base truncate, whilst the inferior base 
is adnatc. ITie upper pinna- sessile. 
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The upper surface of the fiond has small white scales acat- 
tcrctl over it. 

Frouils lateral, being articulated on a rhizoma which is scaly 
and creeping. 

Length of frond from two to three feet; colour pale tluU 
green. 

Sori imiaerial. 

Received at the Royal Gardens, Kew, from Mr, Henderson, 
in the year 1842. 

Best known aa the Ooniop/ilfbium alho-punriatum. 

I am indebted to Mr. Masters, of the Exotic Nursery, Can- 
terbury, and to Mr- AVruight, of Ncwlands, for plants of this 
species : and to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, and Mr, Norman, 
of Hull, for fructified fronds. 

It is in the following Nurserymen's Catalogues: — Booth, of 
Hamburg, and Masters, of Canterbury. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection 



Fortioa ot DWtnn ProBd. 

POLYPODIUM SUBAURICULATUM. 

Bluhe. ? 

plate xxxvii. 



Folj/podium reinwardli, 
GoniopkUhiam reinteardli, 

" ittbaurtculaluM, 



£UNZB. 

fi. D« Vbik«. 

Frksl. Koobb and Hodlstoh. 



Potypodium — Polypctdy. StcbauriemlatuM — Nearly eared. 

In the Section Goniophlebiuu of Authobs. 

AVhen well grown the Polypodium aubauriculatum is a truly 
magaificcat Fern, being strikingly distinct from all others. Its 
very long slender fronds and weeping habit, give it a remark- 
able and pleasing appearance. A rather delicate Fern, lliere 
is a magni£cent plant in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and another 
fine specimen at Wentworth. 

A stove species: an evergreen herbaceous Fern. 

Introduced at Kew in 1848. 

From Java and Luzon. 

The fronds are pinnate, lanceolate, and slender, the pinntc 
being long, narrow, membranous, and lanceolate-acuminate in 
shape; the pinnie are articulated with the rachie, serrated on 
the edges, and sub-auriculate at the base. 
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The length of the frond from four to eight feet; the colour 
bright green; habit pendulous. 

Bachis and stipes pubescent^ brown^ articulated with a creeping 
rhizoma; rhizoma scaly. 

Sori uniserial^ of a yellowish brown colour, each famished 
with many laciniated scales, which are soon hidden by the 
swelling of the sori. The sori are immersed in the frond, and 
form raised protuberances on the upper surface. 

Mr. Moore, in his "Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns,*' 
mentions the magnificent plant of this species which is in the 
Kew collection, and when described by Mr. Moore, it had 
nearly twenty developed fronds, a portion of which were eight 
feet long, and having fifty-eight pairs of pinnules, with a stipes 
not more than eight inches long. 

Best known as the Goniophlebium subauriculatum. 

I am indebted to Messrs. KoUisson, of Tooting, for a plant 
of this species; and to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth; Mr. 
Ingram, of the Royal Gardens, Windsor; and to Mr. Norman, 
of Hull, for fronds. 

It is in the Catalogue of Messrs. RoUisson, of Tooting. 

The illustration is from a frond sent by Mr. Norman^ of 
Hull. 
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Portion of mature Frond— upper ride. 



POLTPODIUM VULGARE. 

LiNNiEUS. LiGHTFOOT. 

Hudson. Withering. Smith. Mackay. Francis. 

Newman. Babington. Hooker and Arnott. 
Moore and Houlston. Dearin. Sowerby. Schkuhr, 

WiLLDENOW. SpRENGEL. PrESL. FEE. 

plate XXXVIII. 



Poli^podium canariense, 
** viierbiense, 

Polipodium vulgare, 

Polypodium Jeanvinsleianum, 

cienopteru vufgare, 
virginianum, 
cambricum, 
intermedium, 

Ctenopieris vulgaris, 
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WiLLDENOW. 
BOCCONB. 

Bolton. 

Bbaun. 

Pbbsl. 

Of Gabdbns. Mobison. 

LiNNJEUB. 

HOOKBB AND AbNOTT. 

Nbwican. 



Polypodium — Polypody. 



Vulgare — Common. 



One of the commonest and most universally distributed Ferns 
in the temperate regions, flourishing in our hedge-rows, on 
rocks, walls, and stumps of trees; it may be justly called a 
parasite, which seeks to hasten to destruction those trees where 
decay has made its appearance. This Fern is subject to variety 
from seed, some of which are so dissimilar from the typical 
form, that it requires the knowledge of the Botanist to point 
out that these distinct varieties belong to Polypodium vulgare. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the P. cambricum of Linnaeus, 
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and the Dargle Fein of Mackay, the P. seinilacerum , know 
also as P. kiba-mcum. 

Amongst the numerous countries in which the P. talyarc I 
an inhabitant, the following may be mentioned: — ScandiiiaviH 
Sardinia, Sicily, Italy, Corfu, Madeira, Canary, Algiers, Enteci 
oum, Kamtschatka, Canada, I'niied States, Mexico, Guatemala 
California, France, Germany, Switzerland, Channel Island 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, etc. 

Fronds lateral, pinnatlfid with lanceolate segments, obtuM 
the margin crenulate. Venation circinate, having a branchedfl 
and creeping rhizoma clothed with scales. Stipes frequently 
as long as the frond. Veins much branched, having their apices 
club-shaped. 

Length of fiond variable, differing from two to eigliteei 
inches. Colour dull green. 

Sori confined to the upper portion of the frond, circular, 
single TOW on each side of the lobes. Terminal. 

Spores and spore-cases yellow or orange-colourtd, giving thoi 
under side of the frond an interesting appearance. 

An evergreen hardy British species, which is small, and 
grows erect in dry situations, yet considerably larger and droopiug 
in more moist localities. 

Some of the varieties arc bipinnalifid. 

The "Common Polypody" is found in Great Britain at cveiy-1 
elevation from the sea-level to two thousand one hundred feet. 

This well-known species is easily propagated by divisions of 
the rhizoma. 

The localities of Polypodium tulgare in Great Britain are too J 
numerous to mention, it being one of our most common specici 

To cultivate this Fern, it is requisite to procure a light soil^j 
and in planting care should be taken not to bury the rhizoma,! 
as it delights to have it on the surface of the soil; pieces i ~ 
decaying wood amongst the soil is an advantage, as it sccni 
to deliL^ht in and to flourish best with this addition. 
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Mr. Moore, in the "Nature-printed Ferns," gives the following;! 
— Scmilaccrum, Link, (hibernicum of Moore and Sowcrby, j>rwu-'1 
atum of Fnuicis, camhricum of Smith, and soTotum of some I 
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authors;) cambricum, Willdenow, Bolton, Smith and Moore, 
(laciniatum of Lamarck;) acutum,bifidum^ ramosum, inter ruptu?)i, 
sinuatumy laciniatum, marginatum, serrulatum, multijidum, 
auritum, serratum, denticulatum, ovatum, crenatum, and trun- 
catum. 

Of these varieties, semilacerum is an Irish Fern above alluded 
to; cambricum, a very beautiful form, originally, I believe, found 
in Wales; I have a plant procured in a wood near Macclesfield, 
which does not differ from the form cambricum. Bijidum is 
not constant in cultivation; several beautiful plants procured at 
Matlock have nearly lost this bifid character since I have had 
them under pot culture, and others planted in the open Fernery 
have entirely lost this character. When gathered, they were 
divided almost to the apex. In a wood near Cromford, Derby- 
shire, I came upon a patch, half a dozen yards square, of 
bijidum, in the year 1853. Ramosum is very rare; serrulatum 
was found in Devonshire, by Mr. Wollaston; denticulatum near 
Hereford; ovatum in Ireland, by Dr. Allchin; crenatum in Kent, 
Surrey, and Wales; truncatum in Ireland, by Dr. Allchin. 

For further particulars of these varieties the reader is referred 
to the excellent descriptions in Moore's "Nature-printed Ferns 
of Great Britain." The great length of the " Natural History 
of Ferns" will not allow more than a passing notice of the 
varieties. 

My brother. Captain A. S. H. Lowe, found, this spring, 1856, 
a very large variety, somewhat resembling semilaeerum, on a 
small island (Carberry Island) in Loch Ree, three miles from 
Athlone, Ireland, whose fronds exceeded two feet in length. 
The island is only about six acres in size, and is woody and 
rocky; in the very centre of it were large patches of this Fern 
growing upon the rocks. 

My thanks are due for plants and fronds of this Fern, to 
Mr. Joseph Sidebotham, of Manchester; Mr. R. T. Millett, of 
Penzance; Mr. W. Allen, of Nottingham; Mr. W. Winstanley, 
of .Chaigeley Manor; Mr. R. J. Grey, St. Thomas*, Exeter; Mr. 
Sim, of Foot's Cray; and Mr. Norman, of Hull. Also to 
Sir Oswald Mosley, of Rolleston Hall, for plants of the variety 
semilacerum; to Mr. Pearson, of Chilwcll, for the variety 
serratum; to Mr. Sidebotham, of Manchester, and to Mr. Pearson, 
of Chilwell, and to Mr. Booker, of Matlock, for the variety 
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camhricum. And for fronds of the varieties to Mr. G. B, 
Wollaston, of Chisselhurst. 

The coloured illustration is from a plant sent by Mr. Gray, 
of Exeter; and the varieties are from fronds sent by Mr. 
WoUaston, of Chisselhurst, and from plants in my own collection. 

The North American Fern, P. virgxnianum, and the Madeira 
Fern, P. canarieme, are evidently forms of P. vmlgctre, whose 
geographic range is very great. Plants of P. virgimanutm and 
P. eanariense were forwarded by Mr. Simy of Foot's Cray. 

The following Nurserymen can supply plants of this species 
and its varieties: — Mr. Veitch, of Chelsea; E. G. Henderson, 
of St. John's Wood; A. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place; RoUis- 
son, of Tooting; Booth and Son, of Hamburg; Parker, of 
Holloway; Cooling, of Derby; Sim, of Foot's Cray; Bass and 
Brown, of Sudbury, Suffolk; Kennedy, of Covent Garden; 
Pearson, of Chilwell; and Mc'Intosh, of the Botanic Gardens, 
Madeira. 
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POLYPODIUM ALPESTRE. 

SPaENGEL. 



Koch. Godet. Moore. Hoppe. 

SoWERBf. 



rl-ATE XXXIX. 



Polj/p-JiHa 






» a/peatrt, 

" dulanlifoltHm, 
Pieudalhgriam alpettrt, 
Jttuilef 
Alkj/rium alpalrr. 



Pallas. Fries. Lbdebodb. 
Woods, fnol of Linmsub ) 

ScHKUDB. HOPPS. SWABTZ. 
SwiRTZ. WiLLDBNOW. 

Toson. 
Nkwiiir. 
Nbwkas. 
Utlahds. 



Po lypoditt m— Poly pody . 



A Ipeslrt — Al p iae . 



There is a peculiar interest attached to this very elegant 
Fern, from having been so recently discovered as a British 
species, 'riic siinilittidc of the Alpine Lady Fern to the A»' 
pleniutn filix-fasmina no doubt was the cause of this species 
being entirely overlooked, although now it is found to be in 
some of its Scotch habitats exceedingly abundant. In 1841, 
Mr. Watson gathered it on the mountain Ben Aulder, in In- 
vcrncsshirc; and in 1844, a frond was brought from Canlochen 
Glen, in Forfarshire. In 1853, Mr. T. ^Vestcombe and Mr. 
Backhouse procured it in great abundance in Canlochen, in 
VOL. I. X 
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Glen ProBen, Glen Fiadh, and in all the Dee-side mounlains. 
Mr. Backhouse says that at an elevation of from two to three 
thousand feet it was frequently mingled with A. filix-fiemina, 
yet from three to four thousand iecX. filix-famina ceased, whiUt 
Polypodii'm alpestre remained in abundance, flourishing most in 
the more open situations, 

Mr. Newman describes another Fern under the name of Pteu- 
dathijrium fiexile^ which has more of a Ci/stopteriB-XaaV about it 
than the Polypud'utm alpestre, and may possibly be a different 
species; in the absence of both plants and fronds I am unable 
to say more about it than that some authors consider it a 
variety of P, alpestre. It appears to be abundant in Glen 
Proscn, Forfarshire — the only habitat as yet discovered. 

P. alpestre is a native of Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Russia, Scotland, Laplund, and in the Caucasus. 

The fronds, which are bipinnate, are lanceolate in form; 
pinnic narrow and lanceolate, wide at the base, segments ser- 
rate, oblong, and blunt. Veins flexuose. Frond widest in the 
middle, becoming narrowest at both the base and apex. 

Length of frond varying from one to three feet; colour a 
heavy dark green. 

Fructification on the upper two thirds of the frond. Sori 
small, round, occasionally crowded and confluent. 
A deciduous, pcrcniiiiil, herbaceous, hardy Fern. 
Caudex short and thick, stipes short, usually about one (ifth 
of the frond's length, thinly covered with light brown scales. 
Hachis stout. 

Mr. Moore, in his "Nature-printed Ferns,'* places the Fern 
which Mr. Backhouse found, and which Mr, Newman has called 
Pm-uiliithyrium flexile, as a variety of the Alpine Polypody, 
remarking that it is very distinct, and that it m.iy prove to 
bo a new species. There is an excellent figure given in "The 
Nature-printed Ferns," (Plate VII.) It is more elender and 
flaccid, the piume arc shorter, and the pinnules less in number. 
Stipes exceedingly short; length of frond from six to eighteen 
inches. Sori usually from six to eight on a pinnule. 

Mr. Moore describes three varieties, namely:— ;^r-j:iVe, found 
by Mr. Backhouse, in Glen Proscn, Forfarshire, and not known 
from any other locnlity; lanceum, Clova Sloitnlnins, found by 
Mr. G. I.nwsou, and Lochnagar, .Aberdeenshire, by Mr. Croall; 
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triptnnatum, found by Mr. G. Lawson, at the Wells of Dee, in 
Aberdeenshire. 

In cultivation the plant requires plenty of air, and a shady 
situation, and to be grown in a sandy loam with peat. 

This recently-discovered yet abundant Scotch Fern, should be 
found in every collection. Although it is a species only 
recently discovered, its great abundance has rendered it a Fern 
which may be purchased at a reasonable price. 

It has much the appearance of Asplenium ^Itx-fosmina, hence 
its very recent discovery, owing to its being overlooked, even 
by botanists, for that species. 

It is in the following Nurserymen's Catalogues: — Messrs. 
Kennedy, Covent Garden; Sim, of Foot's Cray; Osbom, of 
Fulham; Parker, of Hollo way; E. G. Henderson, of St. John's 
Wood; Veitch, of Chelsea; and Rollisson, of Tooting. 

My thanks are due to Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting; Mr. 
G. Lawson, of Edinburgh; Mr. Norman, of Hull; and to Messrs. 
Backhouse, of York, for plants and fronds of this species. 

The illustration is from a * plant gathered in Lochnager, 
Aberdeenshire, in August, 1854, by Mr. G. Lawson. 
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rOLYPODIUM GRANDIDENS. 

EUNZE. 



PLATE XI,. 



OonlopkUbium argutata, 
" grandUent 



J. Smith. Wallicb, (not of 

Bluub.) Fes. 
Feb. 



. Polypodium — Polypody. Grandideiu — Large-toothed. 

In the Seution Gomiopulebium of Authors. 

No collection should be without this magnificent, yet uncom- 
mon Fern. Its graceful pendulous habit, rich green colour of 
the fronds, together with the exquisitely serrated edges, and 
prominent sori, produce a very pleasing effect. In general 
appearance, it is so strikingly distinct from all others, that it 
must always rank amongst our most desirable Ferns. 

Kcceived at the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 1845, from the 
Messrs. Loddiges. 

An evergreen stove Fern. 

A native of Nepal. 

The fronds slender, shining, and glabrou- - 
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to three feet in length; colour a rich dark green. The fronds \ 
are pinnate, of a lanceolate form, the pinnsc being somewhat 
membranous, and lanceolate-acuminate. They are much serrated^ 
being decurrent at the base, and articulated with the rachis. 
The apices of the veinlets swollen and very pale in colour, 
giving a spotted appearance to the frond. 

The sori, which are large, and of a yellowish colour, even- 
tually becoming brown, are uniserial, about forty pairs, each 
provided with a number of laciniated scales, which the swelling 
sori speedily obliterate. 

Sori immersed in the frond, producing elevated protuberances 
on the upper surface. 

Best known in England as the Ooniopldehium argutum, 

Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg, forwarded a plant of this species, 
and Mr. Norman, of Hull, a frond. 

It does not appear in any of the English Nurserymen's 
Catalogues; it is in that of Messrs. Booth, oif Hamburg. 

The illustration is from the plant in my own collection. 
Usually the frond has more pairs of pinnae than the one figured. 




FOLYPODIUM VACCINIFOLIUM. 



Lanosdorff kSD Fischer. Kusze. Willdenow. 
Kaddi. Kaulfuss. Sprengel. Cqamisso. 



PLATE XM. — A. 



Polt/podium lagopodioidtt, 

" luxifuUam, 

Ooaiophlebium vaeein\foiinm 
Marginaria vaeciaifulia, 

Crarpeiiaria vawnifoUa, 
" lagopodioidtt. 



Of Qardb»9. 

J. SuiTH. MoobbAHoulston. 

Fbbsl. 

Pbghl. 

Line. 

Fbb. 



Polypodium — Poly pi>dy. 



Vaecin ifuliu m — Vi horlle-beny leavt'd. 



In the Section GosiopiiLEBitiM of Authors. 



Tins interesting diminutive species is deserving of extended 
cultivation ^Vhcn properly managed, it becomes a conspicuous 
object in the Fern house. Those dwarf species, of which the 
]ircsciit Fern, and Polypodium pilosettoides, figured in Plate 
XXXII, arc examples, appear to flourish best when allowed to 
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creep up the trunk of a decaying tree; if therefore a portioa of 
a decaying tree be placed in a pot, with a small portion of li^ 
compost around it, in which the Fern is planted, it will sooa 
creep around it like ivy, and form an interesling plant. 

Introduced into the Royal Gardens, Kew, by Mr. D. Cuneron, 
ill the year 1841. 

A native of the American meridian, West Indies, Brazil, and 
St. Catharine Island. 

An evergreen stove species, 

P. vaccinifolium bears both fertile and sterile fronds, yot it 
seems doubtful whether any one has succeeded in growinR fertile 
fronds in this country. In gardens, the present species is 
sometimes seen under the name of P. It/copodioidcs, the Fern 
of this name of Linnaeus, Schkuhr, Plumicr, and Fee is a Jtry- 
nari'a, probably it may be a corruption from P. laffopodtoiJm 
of .Tiicquin and Fee, 

The sterile fronds are glabrous, they are simple, of o rounded- 
oblong form, being decurrent at the base. The colour d&rk 
green, and their height only half an inch. The fertile fronda, 
which I have not seen, are described by Mr. Moore, as simple, 
linear, glabrous, also decurrent at the base, and are two inches 
in length. Both barren and fertile fronds are lateral, nnd are 
articulated upon a creeping rhizoma, which is thick, brown, 
and densely covered wtih scales. 

Sort terminal and uniserial. 

Best known as the Goniophlebium taccinifoUum. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Ingram, gardener to Earl Brownlow ; 
and to the Curator of the Cambridge Bot.inic Gardens, for 
plants of this species; and to Mr. Henderson, of ^\'cntworth, 
for fronds. 

It is in the Fern Catalogues of Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting; 
Vcitch, Jun., of Exeter; Cooling, of Derby; Masters, of Canter- 
bury; and Booth and Son, of Hamburg, 

The ilhislration is from the specimen forwarded by 
Ilendervon, of Wcntworth. 
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POLYPODIUM PLUMULA. 

homboldt and bonpland. willdenow. 
Moore and Houlston. Kunze. Raddi? Fee? 

PLATE XLT. — B. 



Polypodium paradisa, 
" pectinatumt 



« 



<< 



<< 



plumosumf 



Baddi. 

KuNZB. Plumibb. 

PLtTKBNBT. FbB. FbBSL. 

Fbbsl. 



Poljfpodium — Polypody. 



Plumula — Feathered. 



The Polypodium plumula, or Feather-Fern, as its name so 
aptly defines, is perhaps the most delicate and beaatiful Poly** 
pody that has been introduced into this country. It is but little 
known and cultivated in England, although its dwarf habit and 
delicately beautiful fronds render it an object of especial at- 
traction. It is easily cultivated, and requires but little pot-room. 

Kaulfuss remarks that it is difficult to define the difiference 
between the following species: — Paradisee, plumula, pectinatum, 
otites, struthionis, taxifolium, cenusfum, and capillare; the last 
five I have not seen, and probably none of them are cultivated 
in England. P. paradisce of Langsdorff and Fischer appears 
to be very distinct, as will be seen when a figure of it is given 
in this work. 

An evergreen stove species. 

Found in the West Indies and South America. 
vol l t 
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The form of the frond is lanceolate, sub-pinnate^ with numerous 
linear parallel horizontal pinnse — about fifty-five pairs of pinns 
on a frond of ten inches in length. 

The frond, which is lateral, is articulated on a creeping rhi- 
zoma. The bottom half of the frond is equal in width, after which 
it gradually tapers to a point. 

Stipes and rachis black, and covered with small thin scsales. 

Length of frond varying from six to ten inches; colour a 
delicate pale green. In one, ten inches and a half in length, 
only two inches are naked; width of frond three inches and a 
quarter. 

Sori uniserial, and occupying the upper portion^ and some- 
times the whole of the frond; colour golden yellow^ situated 
near the edge of the frond. On a large pinna there are about 
thirty pairs of sori. 

I have ventured to include P. plumosum, of Presl, as one of 
the synonymes of P. plumtda, from the similarity of the fronds ; 
it does not appear to be anywhere described, consequently 
it has been considered as a misprint. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Sim, of the Foot's Cray Nursery, 
Kent, and to Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, near London, for 
plants of this species, and to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, 
for fronds. 

It is in the Fern Catalogues of Messrs. Parker, of Hollowav ; 
E. G. Henderson, of St. John's Wood; Booth and Son, of Ham- 
burg; Rollisson, of Tooting; Sim, of Foot's Cray; A.Henderson, 
of Pine-apple Place; and R. Kennedy, of Co vent Garden. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 




POLTPODIUM IRIOIDES. 

POIRET. GUENZIUS. HoOKER AND GrEVILLE. 



PLATE XL 


I.— A. 




LiMiRcK. ZnBZB. 


" iridioidt). 


HooKEB AND Gbbtillb. 


plalybatit. 


KpNtB. 


polycephalum. 


Wallich. 


naria inoidei. 


J. SiiiTH. B. Bbowk. 


.. 


BOOKBB AKD ObbTILLB. 


., 


MOOBB AMD HoCLSTON. 


-roior%m irioidet, 


Fib. 




Link. 


pnatodei irioidet. 


Pbul. 


tettilu? 


Pbbil. 




Jrw>i«f— Iris-like. 



In the Section Dryharia of Authors. 



A siNtiULAR-LOOKiN'o ercct-growing Fern, more nearly ap- 
proaching our British Scolopendrtum vulgare than most other 
species, yet differing considerably in having an upright instead 
of pendulous habit. The small yet very numerous son would 
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be nnythlng but conspicvious, were it not for the profuse mani 
in wIiicK it fs sicaltered over the frond. 

This not uncommon Fern is easily cultivated, flourishing best 
when in a rich soil, mixed with stone or broken pot, and planted 
in a wide yet shallow flower-pan. 

lutrocluced into the Royal Gardenti, Kew, by Mr. A. CuiH 
uitigham, in the year 1824. 

A stove evergreen species. 

The Polypodtum trioides is a native of the East Indies, Mso; 
ritius, and New Holland. J 

This ornamental Fern has simple, fleshy fronds, oblong-lam 
olate, ensiforni, attenuated at the base, and frequently irregulad 
lobed on the margin. 

Venation internal. 

Length of frond from two feet to three feet and a half; coloi 
pale green. 

Fronds glabrous, lateral, and articulated on a rhizoma whii 
is creeping and scaly. 

Sori diminulii'c, numerous, being thickly scattered, usual 
only on the upper half or two thirds of the frond. M''hitB 
at first, eventually brcoraing brown. 

Best luiown as the Drynaria irloules. 

For plants of this species I am indebted to the present Ol 
rator of the Cambridge Botanic Gardens; to Messrs. Booth 
Son, of Hamburg; Mr. Norman, of Hull; and to Sir, I<aiaK 
gardener to F. Wright, Esq., of Osmaston Manor, near Ashbounu 

Dispersed over the whole frond arc black scales, closely roj 
serabling insects of a conical form, having a long pointed 
which gives the frond a peculiar appearance. 

It is in the Fern lists of Messrs. A, Henderson, of Pinc-a] 
Place; R. Kennedy, of the Bedford Conservatories, C« 
Garden; \V. Rollisson and Sons, of Tooting; U. Sim, of F< 
Cray; E. Cooling, of Derby; J. Booth and Son, of Itambui 
Osborn and Son, of Fulham; Masters, of Canterbury; andVeil 
Jan., of Chelsea. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 
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I'OLYPOWDM 


FOKTUNI. 


LOWB 




PLATE XLI 


. — B. 


Sn/naria Jbrluiti, 
Piymalodet firtuai. 


UOOBI 



Polypodium — Polypody. ^Forfunt— After Fortune, the Botanist. 

In the Section Dbynaria of Al'thohs. 

The Polypodium fortuni is a rare and but receutly-intrDdaced 
species. 

We are indebted to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, for 
bringing this Fern into notice. From plants sent by him to 
Mr. Moore, the Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens, it 
was described and named by him in the "Gardener's Chronicle 
and Agricultural Gazette," in 1855, page 708. 

The plant has been identified with one of those species 
collected by the indefatigable traveller, Mr. Fortune, during his 
journey in China. 

A native of China. 

An evergreen greenhouse species. 
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The fronds, which are simple, are narrow, strap-shaped, lan- 
ceolate, attenuated both at the base and apex, subcoriaceous in 
texture, slightly wavy or undulated, and with the margins some- 
what recurved, entire or subsinnate on the mar^n, smooth, 
punctulate, with small transparent dots. 

Length of frond about twelve inches; colour bright green. 

The sori round, prominent, uniserial near the costa, and 
formed on the upper part of the frond. 

Bhizoma creeping, scaly, and slender, with the fronds latera 
and articulated. 

The transparent dots in the fronds indicate the thickenec 
apices of the short free veins (veinlets) which branch out firon 
the sides of the series of net-work meshes in which the large: 
veins are united. 

For plants of this species I am indebted to Mr. Sim, o 
Foot's Cray; and for fronds to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth 

It does not yet appear in any of the Nurserymen's Catalogues 
excepting Mr. Sim, of Foot's Cray. 

The illustration is from a frond kindly forwarded by Mr 
Henderson, of Wentworth. 



pDrtloa of nwtnn Frond— nndsr itila. 

POLYPODIUM DIVERSIFOLIUM. 
Lowe. 

PLATE XLIII. 



CampyhmeBTon anguiti/blium, Fbe.P 

Diynaria diverii/olia, MoOBB. 

Polypodium angiutifolitim, SWABTZ. Basdi.F 



Po^jgjorfiuM— Polypody. Divert^olium — Variona leaved. 

In tub Section Drynahia of Authors. 

The Polypodium divcrsi/olium, known best under the name 
Drynaria dxcersifolia, is a recently introduced and interesting 
species; its elegant fronds and graceful habit must win it many 
admirers, and when more generally known in the Nurserymen's 
Catalogues, will doubtless be extensively cultivated among the 
amateur Fern growers. 

A stove evergreen species. 

This Fern, which is a native of the Philippine Islands, of Java, 
and of New Holland, about Moreton Bay, and within the tropics, 
is evidently a vigorous grower, reaching three, and probably 
four feet in height, with lanceolate pinnx, the lower ones three 
quarters of An inch in breadth. 
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Rhizomii creeping, scaly, etoulish, with lateral-articulated'' 
fronds. 

Sterile (qiicrciform) fronds, from two to three inclirs long, 
cordate-ovate, oblong, deeply pinnntifid, with blunt oblong lobes. 

Fronds pinnate, about two feet long, fin our specimens of the 
cultivated plant,) objong. Pinna? alternate, distant, sessile, linear- 
lanceolatw, cuneate at the base, acuminate at the apex, crenato- 
serrate, articulated wilh the brownish temate racbis, the terminal 
pinnte similar to the rest, from five to seven inches long, and 
about three eighths of an inch wide, palish green, the veins 
prominent beneath. 

Sori uniserial, on each side the costa, seated in a depression, 
which forms a wart-like elevation on the upper Surface, round, 
placed singly between the primary veins, a short distance from 
the costa. 

The cultivated plants have been obtained from an importation 
by the Messrs, RoUisson, of Tooting, from Java, about 1850, 

My thanks are due to Mr, Sim, of Foot's Cray, and to Mr. 
Parker, of Holloway, for plants; and to Mr. Henderson, of 
Wentworth, for barren and fertile fronds. 

It is in the Catalogues of Messrs. E, G. Henderson, of St. 
John's Wood; Parker, of Holloway; Booth and Son, of Ham- 
burg; Sim, of Foot's Cray; Rollisson, of Tooting; A. Henderson, 
of Pine-apple Place; and Veitch, Jun., of Chelsea. 

The illustration is from a frond sent by Mr. Henderson, of 
"Wentworth. 
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POLYPODIUM CATHARINE. 
Langsdorff and Fischer. Eunze. Sfrectgel. Eiulpubs. 



PLATE xi.r 



Margiuaria eutharitut, 
Chniophlebiam ealharina. 



Pbssl. 
J. SutTH. 
MOOBB IN 

Eaddi. 



Fee. 

> HoDLSTON. 



Po/y/orfium— Poly pody . 



Catharina — St. Cathttrine's. 



In tub Section Gokiofhlebiuh of Authors. 



This desirable Fern is not so generally cultivated as might 
hare been supposed, irhen it ia considered that it has been in 
this country during the past fiAeea years. It seems to be 
an easily cultivated species under ordinary Fern management. 

It appears to be the Ooniophlebium latipea of gardens, but 
not the O. latipea of Langsdorff and Fischer, vhich is a distinct 
species. 

It was first introduced into the Boyal Gardens, Kew^, in the 
year 1841, having been received from the Royal Gardens of 
Berlin. 

An evergreen stove Fern. 

An inhabitant of Brazil. 
VOL. L 2 
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The fronds, which are glabrous and broadlj- lanceolate^ stn 
nearly erect; pinnatrfid, the segments being oblong-obtuse. 

Length of frond from twelve inches to two feet; colour 
dnU heaTj green. 

Fronds articulated on a creeping rhizoma, the rhizoma bei 
Tery thickly covered with imbricated peltate acominate sea! 
of a brown colour. 

Sori biserial and prominent. 

I am indebted to Messrs. RolHsson, of Tooting, for a plj 
of this species; and to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, and 
Mr. Norman, of Hull, for fronds. 

It is in the Catalogues of the following Nurserymen : — ^Veiti 
Jun.y of Chelsea; Kennedy, of Covent Grarden; A. Hendersc 
of Pine-apple Place; Parker, of Hollo way; Rollisson^ of Tootii 
and Sim, of Foot's Cray. 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 




PDrtion of nutim Frond — luider lUfr 

POLYPODIUM DEFLEXUM. 

ElULFUSS. EUNZE. LiSK. 



Atpidium dtfitxitm, 
Polypodium dUtani, 
Ooniopihbiiim deflexu 



PLATE XLV. 



RiDDi. Fbi. 

MooBB &, HouLSTON. J. Shitr. 

Of GiBPBira. 



Polypodiun—Toljipody. Dejlexum—Betit down. 

In the Section Goniophlbbiuh of Authors. 

The Polypodtum defiexum seems to be more geBerKlly cul> 
tivated than most other species in the eectioa Ooniophlebium, 
yet in many instances the true name is unknown. Amongst 
the names which it has been made to bear, F, bulboaum may 
be mentioned, yet for what reason I am at a loss to say, and 
indeed where this name has been first found, appears quite as 
difficult to determine. It is a Fern easily grown, and one which 
flourishes under ordinary management. 

A Brazilian Fern. 

Introduced into England in the year 1830, 

An evergreen stove species. 



ractiis; the lower ones are trequentiy divided. 

The firond^ which varies from one to two feet in 
of a heavy dull green colour. 

Stipes and rachis very dark green. Lateral, artici 
creeping rhizoma, which is covered with brown seal 

Sori biserial and prominent. 

My thanks are due to Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., o 
Hall^ near Burton-on-Trent, for plants of the presi 
and to Mr. Henderson^ of Wentworth, and to Mr. ] 
Hull, for fi*onds. 

It does not appear to be a common Nurseryman' 
may however be procured of Messrs. Rollisson, o 
near London. 

More generally known as the Ooniophlebtuin defies 

The illustration is from a plant in my own posses 
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POLTPODIUM TETRAGONUM. 

SWARTZ. KUNZE. LlNN^US. SCHKDHR. 



PLATE SLVI. 



Aspidium e 

Folypodium tvhtttragonum, 

Gonioplerit Utragona, 

" " sublelragonitm. 



Op Oabdbms. 
Li HE. 



Pbesl. Fee. 
Pqbsl. Fee. 



Po/i/podiiim — Polypody. Telragotium — Four-angled, 

In the Sectiok Goniopteris of Authors. 

A HANDSOME Fcm, Seldom to be found m any excepting the 
best colic ctionB. 

Introduced into the Royal Gardens, Kcw, from the Royal 
Gardens of Berlin, in the year 1841, 

An evergreen stove Epccies. 

A native of South America, and the West Indies, 

Best known as the Goniopteris tetragona. 

Caudcx short, creeping, with terminal adherent fronds. 

Fronds of two kinds, the barren shorter, more spreading, with 
broader pinnee and pinnules, the fertile more erect, taller, and 
somewhat contracted. Sterile fronds ovate, often broad at the 
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186 POLYPODIUM TETRAGONUM. 



J! iii base^ from one to two feet high; pinnato-pinnatifid, the k 

i 1 1 pinnsB deflexed, the fronds abrupt at the top, with a pinnat 

lanceolate tail-like terminal pinna. Pinnae lanceolate, the Ic 
ones tapering towards the base, sessile, acuminate-pinnatifid, 
segments blunt, oblong, and somewhat falcated. Fertile fire 
nearly ovate, with narrower more distant pinnae^ the lowe 
which are narrowed towards the base; fertile throughout. ' 
upper pinnae are broad and abrupt, and not narrowed at 
base. 

Sori abundant, round, becoming effuse and confluent in li 
forming a double series up the centre of the lobes, from 
main costa to the apex of the lobe, the lines somewhat w 
apart at the base. 

A handsome Fern, with bright green shining fronds, hai 
a distinct aspect from the presence of tBe broader barren, 
narrower fertile fronds, and also remarkable for the tape 
towards the base of the lower pinnae. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Henderson, of Wentworth, fi 
plant and fronds of this species. 

It may be procured of Mr. A. Henderson, of the Pine-a 
Place Nursery, London. I am . not aware of any other ( 
logue which contains it. 

The illustration is from a frond sent by Mr. Hendvsoi 
Wentworth. 
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POLYPODIUM BILLARDIERI. 



R. Brown. Kdnze. 



PLATE 


XLVII. 


Pol^podium seandent. 


Labillaediebb. 


ChryiopterU hillardieri. 


Link. 


Drynaria " 


J. Smith. Fee. 


i< << 


MOOBE AND HOULSTOK 


PhymatodM " 


Pbbs;.. 



Polypodium — Polypody. Billardieri — Named after Billardiere. 



In the Section Drynaria of Authors. 



As Mr. Smith very justly remarks, the distinctive difference 
between this Fern and the Polypodium phymatodes is more 
readily seen in the growing plant, than it is describable. It is 
a handsome Fern when well managed. There is a magnificent 
plant in the collection at Wentworth. 

Introduced into the Royal Gardens, Kew, in the year 1824, 
by Mr. Allan Cunningham. 

An evergreen greenhouse Fern. 

Native of Ai^ptralia, New Holland, New Zealand, and Van 
Diemen's Land. 

This species flourishes best in a shallow flower-pan, with 
plentiful drainage; indeed drainage is the great essential with 
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POLYPODIUM INCANUM. 

EUNZE. SWARTZ. SpRENGEL. WiLLDENOW. 

Humboldt and Bonpland. Pursh. Nuttall. Meyer. 
Kaulfuss. Fee. Morison. Schkuhr. Plukenet. 

PLATE XLVITI. — A. 



Polypodium albidum. 


Pbbsl. 


" ceteraccinum. 


MiCHAUX. 


" velatum. 


SCHKUHB. 


Ooniophlehium incanum. 


J. Smite. Moobb & Houlston. 


Marginaria iucana. 


Pbbsl. 


" eeteracina. 


BOBY. 


** minima. 


BOBT. 


Acrostichum ferruginosum, 


LlNNJEUS. LaMABCE. 


" polypodioides. 


LlNNJEUS. LaMABCE. 


Fleopeltis pinnatijida. 


Of English Gabdbns. 


Foljfpodium^l^oly^dy, 


Incanum — Hoary. 



In the Section Goniophlebium of Authors. 



An interesting and curious Fern, very distinct, of dwarf 
habit, and well worthy of extended cultivation. 

Introduced into the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 18-41, by Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney. 

It appears to be cultivated in England more frequently under 
the name of Pleopeltis pinnatifida, A plant received from Messrs. 
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A. Hendersou under this name, is the JPolypodium incanioi i 
Kunze. 

A stove evergreen Fern. 

Native of the West Indies and South America, Bnii! 
Jamaica, St. Catharine's Jsland, etc. 

Perhaps better known in this country under the nuK '. 
Goniophlehium incanum. 

The fronds, which are pinnatiGd, are lanceolate in form. Sc| 
ments oblong-obtuse and coriaceous. 

Fronds lateral, being articulated on a rhizoma which is creepii 
and covered with scales. The veins ate external and alno 
invisible. 

The Bori, which are uniserial, are suhmargioal and immei» 

Length of frond varying from five to twelve inches; colfn 
above a dull green, below brownish, owing to the dense cotot 
of roundish, fimbriate peltate scales, which are pale in colo 
in a young frond, becomiag brown m the more mature Btitt 

My thanks are due to Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, and 
Messrs. A. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place, for plants of Pol 
podium incanum. 

It may be procured of Messrs. Rollisson, or A, Henderw: 

The illustration is from a plant iu my own collection. 
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POLYPODIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 



EuNZE. J. Smith. Raddi. Swaetz. 



PLATE XLVIII. — B. 



Campylonevron angustifoliumf 
Campyloneurum angustifolium, 
Cyrtophlebium angust\folium. 



« 



it 



Marginaria dimorpha. 



Frb. 

SWABTZ. 

J. Smith. 

moobb and h0ul8ton. 

Link. 



Polypodium — Polypody. 



A ngustifolium — Narrow-leaved. 



In thb Section Cyrtophlebium of Authors. 



A SINGULAR^ distinct species, requiring more management 
than most other Ferns, yet well worthy of the trouble bestowed 
upon it. 

An evergreen stove Fern. 
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142 FOLTPODIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 

A native of the West Indies and South America, B 
Jamaica, and Mexico. 

Introduced into the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 1841, froi 
Royal Botanic Gardens of Berlin. 

Fronds glabrous, simple, acuminate, very narrow, coriac 
having a somewhat revolutc margin. Decurrent at the 
The fronds lateral, being articulated on a scaly rhizoma, ^ 
is short and creeping. 

Veins immersed, the frond having a fleshy appearance. 

Sori medial. 

Length of frond from twelve to eighteen inches ; colour j 
green; and width of frond equal for half its length, becc 
narrow both at the base and apex. 
' I Best known as the Cyrtophlebium angustifolium. 

• ' My obligations are due to Sir Oswald Mosley, of Roll 

Hall; Mr. Masters, of the Exotic Nursery, Canterbury; a 
Messrs. A. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place, for plants: a 
Mr. J. Henderson, of Wcntworth; and Mr. Sim, of Foot's 
for fronds. 

The illustration is from a plant in the Wentworth coUe 
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POLTPODIUM HEXAGONOPTERUM. 



mlchaus. mooke and houlston. kunze. wllldehow. 
Link. Swaetz. Hooker and Greville. Presl. 



PLATE XLIX. 



Polypodium crueiatum, Eaflfusi. 

PhtgopUrii iexaifoaoplera, Fu. 



Foljipodium — Polypody. Hexagon oplerum — Six-angled-wiuged. 

The Polypodium hexagotwpterum must be considered as one 
of the rare caltivatcd itpcciea. In appearance it somewhat re- 
sembles our British P. roberlianum and P. dryoptcria. It is a 
desirable epecies, from its being a hardy Fern, and no collection 
should be without it; although even some of our larger col- 
lections have it amongst their desiderata. 

A handsome, deciduous, hardy Fern. 

A native of North America. 

Introduced into England about the year 1811. 

The ironds are of a triangular form, bipiunatifid, pinnce op- 
posite, sessile, decurrcnt at the base, the segments crenulatc, 
obloDg-obtusc. Fronds lateral, hairy, adherent to a creeping 
rhizoma. 
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Length of frond from twelve to eighteen inches; col< 
green. 

Sori Bubmarginal. 

Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg, have forwarded me pi 
fronds of this species. 

The only Catalogues which contain this Fern are 
Messrs. Booth, of Hamburg, and Kennedy, of Covent G; 

The illustration is from a plant in my own coUectioi 



Pardon of mntnre Frond— t 



POLTPODIUM SQUAMULOSUM. 
Ednze. Kadlfuss. 



Folypodinm tguamitlota, 
Phlebodium tquavtulMitm, 



J. Smith. 

MOOBB ADD HOULSTOIT. 

Op OiBDBNa. 



PoljfpcdiuM — Polypody. 



Sqaanulot um — S cal j. 



An intereatiog dwarf creeping Fern, very suitable for growing 
in a suspended basket. I belieTC that it has nerer fructified 
in England. 

It is a species easily grown, and firom its rapid growth soon 
forms a handsome plant. 

It was introduced into the Royal Gardens, Kew, in the 
year 184S, having been sent by the late J. Riley, Esq., of Pap- 
plewick, near Nottingham, a gentleman, who, in his day, had 
a very fine collection of Ferns. At Mr. Riley's death, the col- 
lection passed into the hands of Dr. Forbes Young, who grows 
Ferns successfully. 

An evergreen stove Fern, 

A native of Brazil and St. Catharine's Island. 

Best known as the Phlebodium squamulosum. 
TOL. L SB. 
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POLYPUDIUH SqtlAMULOSUM. 



I kuoT nothing of the fertile fronds; the sterile od 
simple, erect in growth, and oblong-elliptical in form, corii 
attenuated at the base, and being articulated on a c 
scaly rhizoma, the scales vrappiDg over eacli other. 
young state they are nearly white, becomiiif; pale brown 
more mature. The rhizoma is branched and creeping. 

I/cngth of frond from two to three iachea; colonr . 
heavy green. 

The frond is prettily veined, like Polypodium venotui 
being less transparent the veins are not so plainly Tisibli 

My thanks are due to Mr. Henderson, of Wentwoith 
nice plant of P. sguamulosum. 

It is in the Fern Catalogues of R. Parker, of Hoi 
Booth and Son, of Hamburg; and Kennedy, of Coveot G 

The illustration is from a plant in my own collection. 



END OF VOL. I. 



GLOSSARY FOR VOL. I. 



I. Aeuminaft. TormiDating in a long tap^r point. 

I ^dnaU. Orotdng to, or attached tliroughout the whole length. 

I AUfmate. When the pinns ore not opposite each other they are said 

to bo alternate. 
lorphnim. 'Wicn a part or the whole of the diac of the frond is 

altered in texture, and closely occupied by the sporangia. When 

the form is indistinct. 
Ancutomoting. When all the apices of the veins are joined together 

with another vein; or the veins re-nnite, they are said to anastomose. 
Apfx. The extreme end. 
Apicn. The plural of apes. 
Appreued. Pressed together. Where a part ties clow \*> another 

throughout its whole length. 
Approximatt. Near \a, but not united. 
Articulated. Jointed. 

Attenuated. Becoming narrower towards eitlier extremity. 
Aurieulate. Eared. 
Axil. The upper angle formed by the attachment of a leaf or branch 

to iU support. 
Axillary. If the receptacle is on the point of the forking of the venules, 

it is axillary. 
Barren. Fronds without fructification. 
litjid. Divided in two. 
Bitittte. Wliore a leaf is composed of two lealleb placed at the end 

of a common petiole, or Trherc a simple leaf ia nearly divided into 

two equal parts. 
BipartiU. Deeply divided into two parts. 
Bipinnate. Twice divided leaves. When the leaflets on the secondary 

petioles of a doubly compound leaf are arranged in a pinnate 

manner, the eecondary petioles themselves being similarly placed 

on the primary. 
Biitrial. In two rows. 

VOL. I. « C 
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from the centre 



Biiuhlripinaate. Niairly twii:e tripinnate. 
Bitr^innaU. Twice triplnaate. See TripinnaU. 
BitripmtKUifid. Twice tripinnatifid. See TripiiiHatiJid. 
Baliillei. The young plants growing on the parent frond. 
Valycifiirm. "When the indnsium is attached all round the 1 

the receptacle. 
Capsule*. Cells for the reception of seeds. The Thecn of Ferns. 
Caudate. Tailed, or tail-pointed, 
Caudtx. A Btem or tauiu-trunk. 
Caudici/orm. Form of a tuU. 
Central. Whoa the indasium is produt 

receptacle. 
Cireinate. When the young fronds unfuld in a scroll-like form; bein)[ 

rolled inwards from the Bummit towards the base. 
Caspitose. Densely crowded in turf-like patches. 
CompUal. Crossway, where aererol ways meet. If tlie receptacle ii 

the angular crossings or points of confiuence of two o 
Confluent. When the seed vessels spread so as to join and males I 

connected muss, spread mare or less OFor the Irond. 
Contiguous. Meeting or touching one another, when two ports are j 

contact through their whole length. 
Cofdate-hattate. Shaped like a heart helow, the apex heing airow-l 
Cordate-ovate. An oral-heart shape, broad at the base. 
Coriaceom. When of a leathery consistency. 
Cotta. The midrib of tlie troad. 
Coital. Belonging to the ribs; when Hecd-Tesaels are situated near ^ 

midrib, tlicy are costal. 
Crtnati'. When the frond is toothed on the edge, in regular rounded t 
Crmato- terra! e. A combination of creuate and serrate. 
(ytnula/e. Crenato. 
Cuneatf. "Wedge -shaped. 

Zhciduout. Ferns are deciduous that are without lenyes in tlie vriiiti 
Dffompound. Thrice pinnate. 
I>reurr«nt. When the leaf portion extends down the stem, and grodot 

merges Into it. 
Jkjhxed. Bending gradually downwards through tlie whole leaglli. 
Dentate. Toothed; when the edge of the frond is jagged. 
Devoid of Pinnt. Without pinnie. 
DirkotomoKs. Where any part subdivides into two branvhes, and < 

of these ugaiu into two others, 
Dilatate. Extended. Spread out. 

Dimidiate. Fully developed on one side of (he niidrih, and » 
all on the other. 
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Himidialo-cuneatt. Divided into two wedge-aliaped parte. 

£heneoui. Like ebony. 

£longaU. Drawn out, lengthened, long in compariBon with its breadtli. 

■£ioi>ffnU-acuminaft. Long, and drawn, out to a point. 

Smarginate. Slightly notched at tlie summit, as if a piece were tut out, 

^ntiform. Sword-ghaped. 

JSttti're-frond. Consisting of one piece; not divided. 

falcated. Hooked; plane and curved, with the edges parallel. 

Farina. Mealy; a powder found on some species of Ferns. 

Fateieidaie. Wiiero sereml similttr parts originate at the same spot, and 

are collected eloce together. 
Ftrruginowi, Colour of nisty iron. 
FirtiU. A fruitful frond. 

Filiform. Cylindrical and slender, like a thread. 
FlabtHate. Fan-shaped; rounded ot the apex, and wedge-shaped at the 

base. 
FlfTUOUt-v»iH». Winding tortuous veins, bending to and fro in opposite 

directiona. 
Frond. The leaf of a Fern. 
Fruetificatimi. The reproductive organs. 
Fvico-puhneent. Reddish green hairs or scales. 
Glahrou*. Smooth, without hairs. 
6landttkte. Having glands. 
Imhricate. Covered with scales, overlapping each other like the tilee of 

a house. 
Inrito-terraU. Wlien the edges are sharply cut in teeth-like form. 
Jadiuiiim. A thin akin which covers the sporangia or seed vessels of 

some Ferns. 
Jnlramttrginal. When seed vessels ore situated between margin and 

midrib, it is said to be intramarginol. 
Laciniated. Fringed. 
Lanceolate. When tlie veins extend from end to end, and are rather 

more distant in the middle of the leaf. 
Iianeeolate'Oeuminate. Narrow, and tapering at each end. 
Latfral. Wlien indusium is produced on one side of the receptacle. 
Lot tral- frond. Fixed on one side. 
Linrar-fiHform. Cylindricnl, and with margins parallel, the length being 

great in comparison with the breadth. 
Xinear leaf. When the divergent veins are but slightly distant, and 

extend from the base to the apex, inclosing only a narrow slip of 

parenchyma; when both sides are parallel, the leaves of grassea 

arc examples. 
Lobrd. Sejiuratcd into lobes. 
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t or Liverwort, vhich aeedling 
close to the margin of a irand, 
apes and tlie li 



Lunate. Crescent- shaped. 
Marchaniiaforni. Itesembling JIarclinnti 

Ft'rna do very nearly. 
Marginal. When seed vessola are on or 

they are njargiual. 
Medial. 11' the receptacle is aomewhere bcti 

of the vonuleB. 

Memhranaceam. 1 „ . . . , . 

,, , t ConBBting of membranes — thin covering. 

Membranous. J 

Midrib. The centre vein, the cottta. 

Mulliterial. In many rowa. 

Ohlique. "When the seed vesBcla, when elongated, arc at an angle 

the midrib. 

Ohlong-linear. A lengthened elliptical form. 

Obovate. Wider at the apex than base — egg-shnped. 

Orate, ^lien the development is greater at the base than at the 

— egg-shaped. 

Ovate-rhomboidal. Ehomboidal egg-ahoped. 

Fedate. Palmate, with the addition of further aubdiTisioUB 

portions. 

Pedicellate. Having a pedicel. 

PediceU. Stalks. 

Pentangular. Deltoid. 

Petiolaff. Furnished with a petiole. 

Petiole. Foot-stttUj of a frond or !cuf — lenf-stitlk. 

Pinna. Single leaflets in pinnate fronds. 

Pinna-alternate. AVhen the pinnfe are not aimnged opposite e 

Pinnate. Separate leaves arranged along each side of the midrib, and 

divided quite to the rachis, 

Pinnatijid. When the edge of the frond is cut in deep aegmonts, i 

yet not quite down to the rafhis. 

Pinnatii'pinnittijid. The compound of pinnate and pinnatifid. 

Pinnules. The leaf-like divisions of the pinnce; a leaflet of a compom 

PosUrior-tide. That side whioh ia behind. 

Puheacent. Hairy. 

(imreiform. Oak-leaf form. 

Pachis. The stulk of a frond; that portion wlier« the leavee or p 

are situated. 
Padielee. The descending roots. The small roots or fibroa. 
Ptceplacle. The organ of fruotifieation. That spot amongst t 

where the capsules arc pliuj<jd. Oenera and speoiee are deten 

by its position with regard to tlio veins. 
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Jteflexed. Turned back, so as to approach the base. 

Meniform, Kidney- shaped. 

Replicate, Doubled down so that the upper part comes in contact with 

the lower. 
Revolute. Turned backwards from the extremity upon the under 

side. 
Mevolute-margin, The margin turned back. 
Rhizoma, The root stem. The stem from which the roots descend, 

and the fronds lise. 
Rhomhoidal, Somewhat of the form of a rhomboid. 
Rugose, Rough or wrinkled. 
Scaly. Furnished with scales. 
Segments, The subdivisions of any parts or organs. 
Serrate, Notched like a saw on the edges. 
Serrulate, Notched like a small saw on the edges. 
Sessile, When without a petiole or leaf-stalk. 
Simple-frond, An entire undivided frond. 
Simple veins. Single veins without branches. 
Sinuses, The depression between two projections. 
Sori, Little clusters of capsides, which are a mass of cellular substance 

without cotyledons, and germinate indifferently from any part of 

their substance. 
Sori-effuse, When son spread out. 
Sphagnum, A water moss. 

Sporangia, The seed vessels containing tho sporules. Seed cases. 
Sporangiferow, Sporangia. 
Sporules, A number of contained cells in the sori from wliich new 

plants are produced. 
Stellate-pubescence, Star-like hairs or scales, deposed in a radiating 

manner round a centre. 
Sterile-frond. Barren frond. 
Stipes, llie foot- stalk of the frond, that portion below the pinnw or 

leaves. 
Suhaurioulate. Nearly eared. 
Subhipinnate, Nearly twice pinnate. 
Subcrenate, Slightly jagged. 
Subimbricate. Nearly imbricate. 
Subsessile, Almost without a loaf-stalk. 
Shbt&rminal, Near the extremity. 
Terminal. When the sporangiferous receptacle is formed on the apex of 

the venules, it is said to be terminal. 
Temate. Arranged by threes. 
Teniate rachis, Temato stalk. 
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TraiuPtrtf. ■\\'hen eecH vi 

of the ftoni. 
Tripinnaie. Thrice pinnBte. 
Triquadripinnnle. Three times quaclnpiiuiat«. 
TniiiMte. Terminnting abruptly. 
Cnilairral. On one side. 
Ohilaculitr. With only one cell. 
Uniftrial. A single row. 
Venation. The arrangement of veins. 
Venation -eircinale. ^Tien the veins are rolled inwards froi 

tovards the base. 
VcnuU. A veinlet. 
Viviparout, Having the property of reproducing plants » 

independent of the eecd vewel». 
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INDEX TO VOL. I. 



[Those Ferns having an authority attached, ai*e the respective names adopted in 
this Work, of which a description, togetlier with Coloured Illustration, and one or 
more woodcuts, Is given.] 





PAUR. 


PAOK. 


Acrostichuiii aculeatum 


. 3 


Anogramme cbceropbylla . . 21 


albidulum 


. 3:3 


leptopbylla . . .17 


album 


. 5 


villosa . . . .27 


calomel uios . 


5 


Aspidium alpestre . . . 115 


canariense 


. 51 


cicutarium . . 135 


catanenflo 


43 


deflexum . . . 133 


chrysophyllum . 


. 3 


distantifolium . . 115 


ebenum 


5 


lanosum ... 46 


fcmi^inosum 


139 


rbietictim . . . 115 


lanuginosum 


43 


Tbelypteris . . .91 


lepidoptcris 


101 


Asplenium filix-foemina 115, 116, 117 


leptophyllum 


. 17 


tomentosam . . 13, 15 


liugua 


. 67 


Atbyrium alpestre . . 115 


MarantsB 


. 51 


Campyloneumm angustifolium 141 


Marantha* 


. 43 


pbillytidis . . .79 


polypodioidea 


. 139 


pbyllitidis ... 79 


pteroides . 


. 37 


Campylonevron angustifolium 129 


sinuatum 


. 37 


" " . 141 


subcordatum . 


. 51 


pbillitidis ... 79 


sulphureum . 


. 11 


Cassebeera argentea . . .55 


tartareum 


. 7 


fariuosa . . 55, 56 


velleum 


. 43 


Ceropteris calomelo^na . . 6 


Adiautmn eflusum 


. 73 


cbrysopbylla . . 3, 25 


vestitum 


. 45 


L* Herminieri . . .23 


Aleuritopteris argentca 


. 55 


Martensii ... 25 


AUosorus argentca . 


. 55 


Maasoni .... 9 


Anogramma cbaTopbylla . 


. 21 


sulpburea ... 11 


leptopbylla . 


17 


tartarea .... 7 



^^^H 


,r ^ 


^^^^B Ccterni.'lL loliDtnm 


15 


GoniopIilobEtim latipM . 1 


^^^^H[ TniLrantiD 


. 51 




^^^^^B 


63 


E«iQwa.nlti . 1 


^^^^^1 CliDilantheB Hrgcntoa 


. 55 


Fcpultum . . .1 


^^^^H 


63 


BubaiLiiculatain . . ' 


^^^^^H 


. 45 




^^^^^1 


40 




^^^^^1 tomciiloHi 


.41 


" 


^^^^^H 


45 




^^^^^1 Chrysopteria Billanlicri 


137 


creuata . . 61 


^^^^^1 


76 


fraxisifoUtini . . 11^ 


^^^^1 Phymntodee 


. 77 


subtetragOQom . .tj 


^^^^^1 Ciocinalia mnmntn^ 


51 


tetragona 


^^^HB 


. 33 


Grammitig Icptophylla . , 


^^^^^H stibi'ordatn 


51 


villosa . . * . ' . 


^^^^^1 tenent 


. 39 


^^^^^fl 


37 


Gyronocarpium dryopteria 




VfUea . 


. 43 


pliegopt^ri, . . 
lii^bertianum 


Craspedariii Chinensia . 


67 


^^^^^H 


. 97 




^^^^^H lagopDdiuides 


121 


K^Mlfu,. . 5,6.7.8,9.: 


^^^^^H pcrtuaa 


.66 




^^^H 


97 


Df,i>aur . . 18, 19, ! 


^^^^^H 


. 63 


Gjmnogrttmma clieeropliyllam 


^^^^^H 


121 


chiyBopIiyllB, JTaulfwi 


^^^^^H Ctenoptcris vulgaris 


111 


4, 5. a, 9, 10. u, 1 


^^^^H C;sthea 


101 


3 
Gymnogramma deallHiU 




111 


^^^^H 


113 


iybrida 


^^■1 . . 


79. 80 




^^^^HV Diclisonia antarrtiM 


. V 


17. 18. 1 


^^^■1 Drj-nann Billardieri 


7.138 




^^^^Hl diveraifolia 


3,129 


5ory ... .1 


^^^^Hl 


127 


^^^■A 


6, 126 


Martensu. Bory . m 

MaMODi 




irregulnre 


126 




longipe. . 


75, 7Q 


minor 




phymatodei , 


77 


ocbracea. Fr^I . 




vidKariB . 


77.78 


peruviana . 




Goniophlcbiuni al bo-pan cUtui 


n 107 


roffl. Dfvaai . 1 
Bulpburea. Dturramx 11. 




.■ 


108 




nrgutum . . 1 


9. 120 


turtarea. Datraux 7, 6,, 




Cnlhnrintn 


131 


tjirtarpum . . 




deflex..m . . 1? 


3.134 






groDdidfiui 


119 






mcnniim . 13 

■ 


l!l. 1 U) 

■ 


villowi. Lint . . i 



Qjnnnogramme acnminata 
catomelanoi . 
cbferophyllB 
chrypopiylla 
leptophyllft 
L'HermiDieri 
MftrteDiii 
orhncea 
nifa 

Bulphnrea . 
tarUrea . 
tomentosa . 
totU 

Eemionitifl acamiData 
BraBilienaiB 
clueTOpbyila . 



leplophylla 

tomentosa . 

nifa 

Hymeaophytlam Tuobridgc 
La«lrea calcarea 

dryopteris . 

phegopteriB 

Poiuel 

Bobertiana 
Lcptograninia Loweii 

rilloaa . 
Lomaria spieant . 
IxmcLopteris Mantdli 
Margioaria Catlinriiin! 

ceterarina 

dimorpba . 

ensifolia . 



piloaelloidet 

vaceinifolia 
Nephrodinm dryopteris 

lanoaum 
Nenrogramma rufs 

tcmentom 
Neurograinme rufa 
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Npur<^{ramnic tomentom . 


. 16 
i-ii 

. 62 
62 


AfricanuB 


. 62 


albicanB . . 


fi2. C7 


birolor . 


. 62 


caudatuB ' . ' . 


. 62 


chiuentia 


67 


coatatuB . 


. 62 


eloDgntus . 

fiBBUa 


62 
. 62 


flocciger . 

gUber . . . 
hostatus 


26 
62 


lingua. Spre«gtl OS 
neglectut . 


,67,68 
62 


obovatui 


62 


PenangitmnB . 
rotandifoliom . 


62.66 
. 62 


rupeatria. ^rengel 


63 
62. 63 
66, 6« 


SamareDBis 


. 62 


Scytopteria . 
Berpena . . . 


62 
. 63 



KotbocblEDua afgenUa. Moore 65, 66 
crassi folia pwvis.) Moore 

36, 36, 60 
diatans. R. Brtmn . 67 
Eckloniana. Kume 47, 48 
fermgiuea , , , 37 
GiUeaii .... 49 
Hookerii. Low 33, 69 . 

iWemiB . - 31 

lanugiDOW. Denaux 13 

Itcvis. Marlent (aee craaai- 

folia) 36.60 

Marantn. B. Broum 61, 62 
S D 




NoUionlilivna niven. Deirn 


J- 33. 


Polypodium alteroirolium 


31 


3(5, 5fl 


aut;uBti folium, fiiaaf 


pumila . . . 


. 47 


aaplenioides. Stcarl$ 


ruf,i. Prt4 . 


53.51 


attenuatum 


Biimala 


37, fiO 


bifidiim 




4!l 


QillardieH. S. StM, 




. 40 




tenera. Booker 


311.40 


buxifoliura . 


tomentoss. J. Smith 


41.42 


cajanenae 


triohomanoidei. R. Brfuva 




37,38 


, 53. 60 


Cambrieum . . U 


vellea . 


. *! 


vest i la. Dr'pcux 31 


45. 4fi 




Nutliolivnft lanuginosa 


43 


CatUarinie LangtAm 


Maraiitic 


. 51 


FUcAer . 
cetenccinxtia . , 


nivea . 


33 


rufa . . . 


. 53 


compositum , . 


Iricliomanoidi-a . 


37 


NotochWna Maranlro 


. 51 


coDoertilo . . ^ 


O'dontopteris minor . 


Tii 


crenalum. A'u«^ . 


Osniiinda lepUipliylla 


. 17 


cruciatnm . . , 


I'l'copteria luliantojdes . 


rii 


Ctenoplfria rulgMti 
deflcKum. Xau^mti 1]( 
dimorphum , 


PLegopU'rig calcarea 


. 87 


dryopteria . 


S3 


eEfiwn . 


. 73 


dialana . K 


hexogonoptern 


141 


diTeralrolium. i«w 89 




. ill 


drj-opteria. Liim^ma . 




145 


8;t. 8.1. 87. 8S. 8S 




. 115 


clTuaum. StearU 73, H 






l'Lynmt.Kk-8 BiUarJitTi . 


. 137 


Fortuiii. />MM , 1 


Forluiii 


1*7 




irioidi-8 , 


. 125 


Frcyroiiii 1 


«.-Bsilia . . 


125 


glaucum . . J 


vulKaria . 


. 77 


erandideni. JT-w 1 


l>l>'<>|>i.'l(,ig piTinaliriila . 


133 


CTOMum . .T 


BliKinalica . 


. 105 


}{icnkeanuin . 


vi'ntwa 


. 105 


nenrhmanii. J: SmitM « 




. 83 


tiwagonopterum. JOrt, 


vnlgaro . . 


HI 


n 


Pul|<y<H9ii»n allnaum 


. 130 


nibfrointm . . ] 


aHHi-puDctatiim. Raddi lit? 


hinutiMiraum . i 


alpcitre. i^ucA 72, 1 


15. 116 


ini-anum. A\ms* id 


rar. Sextie 


lift 


inUrnirdiuui . . J 


var. laowiKU 


. no 


l™.!,, . . 1 


var. tripioDBlum 


117 


inilbidr. . 1 



i^ 



Folypodium irioides. Poirrt 125, 126 
irr^^lara . . .70 
Juglaniii folium . . 70 
KHrwiiisklaniim . . Ill 
luchiiopodiiiin. J. Smith 99 
lBHq>oilioitlea . 121, 122 

latebrORum . . .91 
lepidopterii . . 101 

leptophfllum . . .17 
Ij«iiceaauin . ■ 70 
liDguB . .67 

loDRipe*. JEwBi* 76, 76 

IjcopodioideB . . . 122 
ni&crodon ... 70 
megftlodus . , .81 
otitea .... 123 
Paradias . . .123 
pectin&tum . . . 123 
pertusum . . .66 
phegoptciis. Lin»atu 19, 
72,91 
phytlitidig. Linn^K 79,80 
phymatodcs. Linnaui 97, 137 
pilMclloides. Linnitut 97, 98, 
121 
I-Iatybaais . . .126 
plrapeltifolium . . 77 
plumoeum . 123, 12^1 

plumuta. Humboldt and 

Bonptand 123, 121 
polycephalum . . 126 

polyntirhum . . 96 
prolifcrum . .96 

pt^roidce ... 70 
pulclicllum ... 83 
rcptana ... 103 
rliieticum . . . 116 
Sobertionuni Kanze 81, 87. 
88, 113 
nirulum . .101 

rupeatris . .63 

■candeoB . . .137 
irolopcndria . .77 

•cuiilaccrum . 112, lit 
scpultum. Kaulfmt* 101 
•omtum 114 



Bolypodiam Smithiantun . . 136 
apleudidft ... 73 
aquamuloaa . . ■ 146 
aqnamuloaum. Kanw 146, 146 
stigmaticum . . 106 
strulLionis . . . 123 
Biibaoriculatum. Slume 109 
subtetrtgonntn . . 135 
taxirolium . . .123 
tectum ... 97 
tetragonuni. Swarlt 135 
Taccinifolium. Langtdorff ^ 
TiKker 97, 121, 122 
velalum . . . .139 
Ltnce 106, 146 



111. 114 
. Ill 



72,111. 
112, 114 

Tar. acatuni . . 113 
TOT. auritoni . . . 113 
var. biGdum 113 

var. Cambricum 112, 113, 114 
var. CRDatum . 113 

var. denticulatum . . 113 
var. hibernicum . 112 

. 113 

. lacioiatum . 113 

'. marKinBtUiD 

', multifidum . 

. ovatum . 



var. scrratuni 

var. Heirulatom 

var. einiiulun) . 

var. truneatum 



I'olj.li, 



,1,,-,., 



,l,,l 



Pteudathyriunt atpettre 

flexilo . 
Flt;ria nivca 

trivhomanuJilos 



112, 113 
112. 113 



Scolopenilriua) rulgei 
Sphenopterig crennta 
BtruUiiopter 



SO, 125 ' Tirniopteris TittaU 
vii Woodsia ilveosis 
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